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Fill up with Zonolite Masonry Insulation 
to cut rising energy, construction costs. 


When used to fill cores and cavities in masonry In addition, Zonolite Masonry Insulation 
walls, Zonolite® Masonry Insulation cuts heat virtually eliminates water permeation, increases 
transmission through walls. And that means a year-round comfort and combats noise pollution by 
substantial reduction in heating and cooling costs. reducing the transmission of noise from room 
In fact, Zonolite Masonry Insulation meets FHA/ HUD to room. 
multi-family U value specifications of .17 and Fill up your next wall with Zonolite Masonry 
reduces both the need and cost of other insulation Insulation. It's immediately available to meet your 
to meet .10 U value specifications. needs. From W. R. Grace & Co., 62 Whittemore 

Zonolite Masonry Insulation is light- Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140. 


weight, free-flowing and dust-free, installs 
quickly and easily by simply pouring directly — zz GRACE 
into the wall. And that means low installed | : p | 


cost and lower construction costs. 

And that's not all. An Underwriters' 
Laboratories, Inc. test shows that the fire 
rating of an 8-inch lightweight block wall 
is improved from two to four hours 
when cores are filled with Zonolite 
Masonry Insulation. 
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luxurious condominium 


Corporation, 

` Elevator Division, Dept. A, 
P.O. Box 2177, 

Memphis, Tn. 38101 


5 DOVER | 


Palm Bay Tower, 

Miami, Florida 

Mrs. Carling Dinkler, Jr., 
President and Developer 
Dover Elevators installed by 
Miami Elevator Company 
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Classic stiéet lights make it a whole new scene. 


Outside lighting. One of the last design elements of any pro- assortment of boutique shops or design an entirely new 


ject often is one of the first to be noticed. And if the complex. Perk up an aging neighborhood street to 
۱ look homey and well-cared-for or go ultra-modern 


fixtures and posts are Welsbach, they'll be noticed for | 
from grade to penthouse. Whatever your con- 


all the right reasons. Because Welsbach spe- 
cept, Welsbach can match the scene perfectly. 
And you'll like what you see night and day. 


cializes in classic design and craftsmanship. 
Transform an old warehouse into a charming 


Since 1877 
Welsbach Lighting Products Company, Inc. e 3001 E. Madison Street e Baltimore, Maryland 21205 e (301) 276-4600 e A Welsbach Company 
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Architecture and Energy: The Need for a New Esthetic—John P. Eberhard, AIA 4 
Energy consciousness must pervade the entire design process. 


The Housing and Community Development Act: A First-Year Review— 
Beth Dunlop 28 
It is proving useful for prevention—if not elimination—of urban blight. 


The Housing and Community Development Act: ‘Deconcentrating’ the Poor— 
Jane A. Silverman 32 
HUD is challenged, in court and elsewhere, on its review of housing plans. 


Nostalgia for a Past We Never Had—Forrest Wilson, AIA 36 
A fanciful bicentennial look at *what might have been' on the American Frontier. 


A Progress Report on AIA's Financial Management Tools—Mary E. Osman 40 
They are being expanded and further integrated into a coherent system. 


Coping with the Trend Toward Specialization in Architecture— 
Willard C. Pistler Jr., AIA 42 
A call for more explicit attention to its importance to the profession. 


Using Photographs in Contract Documents on Restoration Work— 
Cynthia J, Phifer 44 
A Philadelphia firm finds that the technique saves significant amounts of time. 


Pros and Cons of Various Project Delivery Approaches—Andrea O. Dean 48 
A major new AIA report on design-build, construction management, etc. 


The Usefulness of New Delivery Methods to the Smaller Firm— 
Richard G. Jacques, AIA 52 
How they have been put to work in the author’s Albany, N.Y., practice. 


In Memory of Benton MacKaye, ‘Father of the Appalachian Trail'— 


Hugh B. Johnson, AIA 68D 
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Three 
new options 
for 


energy-saving desigt 


in 
wall construction 


There is no single solution. The designer needs flexi- 
bility to meet the requirements of different structures. 
Inryco/wall's three versions help. Each type greatly 
increases a building's energy-conserving properties, 
but each permits a different approach to construction. 

All Inryco/wall panels share one vital advantage over 
others: the excellent thermal values of foamed-in-place 
isocyanurate, a second generation, 93% closed-cell 
material that outperforms conventional, flame-retarded 
urethanes while equalling their strength and insulating 
qualities. 

All Inryco/wall panels have composite strength re- 
sulting from the bond between the steel and insulation. 
Strength for longer spans, rigidity for easier handling 
and faster erection. And all Inryco/wall panels are pro- 
tected by long-life, oven-cured Duofinish coatings over 
galvanized steel. 

We've prepared information that describes these 
three new Inryco/wall panels in greater detail. Get 
yours from your local Inryco sales engineer or send in 
the handy coupon. 


an INLAND STEEL company 


Formerly Inland-Ryerson 
Construction Products Company 


General Office, Melrose Park, Illinois 
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Pre-insulated 


Inryco/wall PS 
Pre-insulated Sandwich Panel 
30" wide, U-value: .080. 


A one-piece, complete wall section that reduces field erection 
steps to a minimum. No wall system has fewer parts or can 
be installed faster. Isocyanurate insulation properties are 
excellent, and there is no metal-to-metal contact between inner 
and outer faces. Factory-installed seals at panel joints keep the 
weather out. Exterior appearance: attractive, flush, mono- 
lithic; eight long-life colors in Duofinish 500?" Interior: bright, 
reflective, flush, white surface in Duofinish ۷ 
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Inryco/wall PF 
Pre-insulated Face Panel 


30" wide, U-value: .12. 


Two ways to upgrade both the appearance and the energy- 
saving properties of older masonry or block structures. Face 
panel can be used either on the exterior or interior of a build- 
ing. Used outside, the panel creates a contemporary, flush 
look with a choice of eight long-life Duofinish 500™ colors. 
Used inside, it covers unsightly wall conditions with a neat, 
flush surface and boosts lighting levels with its Duofinish 100™ 
white coating. 


Inryco/wall PL 
Pre-insulated Liner Panel 


30" wide, U-value: .15. 


For field assembly in combination with conventional exterior 
wall panels. Liner creates a flush, easy-to-clean interior wall 
surface with a long-life Duofinish 100™ white coating that en- 
hances lighting levels. Erection is greatly speeded because 
factory-installed insulation eliminates the step of insulating in 
the field. Panels are strong, rigid, easy to handle. For the 
exterior, the designer can choose any panel from Inryco's 
broad line of conventional wall systems. 


INRYCO, Inc., Dept. B, 4127 West Burnham St., Milwaukee, WI 53201 


Send me the information on Pre-Insulated Inryco/wall. 


Name 


Address 


GOING ON 


American design. Carshore labeled his 
drawing “a respective view of the Federal 
House.” According to Jeanne Butler, 
Octagon curator and author of the exhibi- 
tion catalog, Jefferson himself did not at- 
tempt a perspective drawing until as late 
as 1820. 

In addition to the drawings, the exhibi- 
tion contains portraits of several of the 
competitors and original commissioners, 
newspaper accounts of the competition, 
architectural pattern books that influenced 
the designs submitted and other artifacts. 
The drawings are owned by the Maryland 
Historical Society and have been restored 
for the exhibit by the Library of Congress 
under matching grants from the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the Morris 
and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation. 

continued on page 6 
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The winner of the competition, William 
Thornton, was a physician. 

The designers’ diverse backgrounds are 
reflected in the broad range of competence 
and sophistication among the drawings. 
Philip Hart’s designs, for example, are 
delightful for their naiveté of detail, with 
primitively-drawn beings perching on 
roofs and cornices. In a design by 
James Diamond, an eagle twice the size 
of the front entrance perches on the 
cupola of the capitol. An unsigned draw- 
ing shows a cross at the top of the pro- 
posed capitol building. By contrast, Ste- 
phen Hallet’s design for the competition 
was called his “fancy piece” and criticized 
by Thomas Jefferson as “too extravagant.” 
Also among the drawings is one by An- 
drew Carshore, which is thought to be the 
first perspective drawing in the history of 


Left to right, top: Dr. Thornton; Car- 

shore’s perspective view; submission by 
Charles Wintersmith. Lower left, Philip 
Hart drawing; right, probably drawn by 


Thornton in 1792 on Tortola, West Indies. 
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Exhibition of Capitol 
Competition Drawings 
Opens in the Octagon 


Drawings from the first federal architec- 
tural competition held in the U.S. are be- 
ing shown for the first time in a bicen- 
tennial exhibition called “Designing the 
Nation’s Capitol” at the Octagon through 
June 13. The 1792 competition was for 
the design of a capitol for the new nation; 
the prize was $500 and a lot in the city 
of Washington. 

As George M. White, FAIA, architect 
of the capitol, points out in his introduc- 
tion to the catalog, “The biographies of 
those early competitors . . . are a fascinat- 


ing insight into the capacity and state of 
the design professions in the late 1700s." 
Only one of the competitors was a profes- 
sional architect, and he, Stephen Hallet, 
was a Frenchman trained in Paris. The 
competitors included politicians, a school 
teacher, a former soldier and builders. 
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Versatility. 


Because an office building 


a windowed lobby has to give and 
still come through with glowing 
colors. Literally. In fact, Acrilan® 
2000+ carpets are 35 to 50 times 
more lightfast than the industry 
standard. 


Take another look at your office 
building. Then take a look at Acrilan. 
For restaurants, for board rooms, for 
sunlit lobbies, for computer areas... 
Acrilan" acrylic fiber has the 
versatility to meet their unique 
requirements. And if it can do all 
that, think what it can do for an 
inner office. 


Acrilari 
the ability fiber 


Acrilan Plus 


2000+ 


Monsanto Textiles Company 
320 Interstate North Parkway 
Atlanta, Georgia 30339 (404) 434-4949 
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is more than just offices. 


computer rooms so now those rooms 
can have the benefits of carpeting 
without the risks. Acrilan*20004 
carpets have an extremely low 
propensity to voltage build-up 
without using conductive fibers in 
their face fabric. Their voltage build- 
up is so low that they only need a 
conductive system in the backing in 
order for them to be used around 
sensitive computers. No other fiber 
can be used so successfully in a 
delicate computer environment. 


Acrilan®2000+ carpets satisfy the 
requirements of restaurants and 
cafeterias. In fact, ۹ ۰۹ + 
carpets are better than any others 
for areas subject to excessive and 
stubborn food soiling and staining. 
The reason is their great cleanability. 
Acrilan®2000+ carpets are made of 
solution-dyed fiber and so, are 
extremely colorfast. As a result, harsh 
chemicals can be used to clean 
stubborn stains without destroying 
the color. When backed with a man- 
made backing, Acrilan*2000 + 
carpets aren't even fazed by 100% 
bleach. 

Acrilan®2000+ carpets also have the 
lightfastness to withstand all the sun 


If the entire office building you're 
about to carpet were made up of only 
inner offices, just about any carpet 
fiber would do. After all, an inner 
office doesn't demand much of a 
carpet. It doesn't receive much traffic 
or excessive soiling, and has no really 
unique requirements. But the fact is 
that your office building isn't made 
up of just inner offices. It houses 
computer rooms, restaurants, board 
rooms, executive suites, reception 
areas, cafeterias and sunlit lobbies. 
For these areas with their unique 
carpeting requirements, not just any 
carpet fiber will do. They demand 

a versatile carpet fiber, one that has 
the performance features to meet all 
their requirements. And Acrilan™ 
acrylic fiber by Monsanto is such 

a versatile fiber. 

Acrilan"Plus carpets meet the 
requirement for a luxurious and 
impressive appearance in board 
rooms, executive suites and reception 
areas. They offer great styling 
capabilities, a range of vivid colors, 
resilience, soil resistance and ease 
of maintenance. 


Acrilan®2000+ carpets meet the low 
static build-up requirement of 
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ard, and the provisions were less than sat- 
isfactory. Recognizing the need for up- 
dated and improved provisions, a BOCA 
committee has held preliminary hearings to 
review and evaluate 29 suggested changes 
that pertain to the accessibility of build- 
ings." BOCA membership will consider 
these changes at its annual meeting in June 
and will come to a decision about their 
inclusion in the BOCA 1976 code. 

The suggestion by AIA’s task force on 
barrier-free policy that BOCA wait a year 
before making changes is due to the fact 
that work on the revision of the American 
National Standard Institute's “Specifica- 
tion for Making Building and Facilities 
Accessible to, and Usable by, the Physi- 
cally Handicapped” (A117.1-1961) is in ` 
progress and should be completed in 1976. 

The work on the ANSI revised standard 
has been conducted at Syracuse University 
under a $256,000 contract awarded by 
HUD. 

The purpose is to replace the old 
A117.1 with a standard that will cover res- 
idential as well as public buildings. HUD, 
says ANSI, “plans to apply the resulting 
standard to single and multifamily dwell- 
ings financed under Federal Housing 
Administration-insured loans." The 1961 
A117.1 is termed by ANSI as “one of the 
most widely used" of its standards, and it 
is incorporated, in whole or in part, “in the 
codes of all 50 states and referenced by 
many federal agencies." Research at Syra- 
cuse on a new standard has included ex- 
haustive tests conducted under the leader- 
ship of Edward Steinfeld, professor of 
architecture. 

Edward Noakes, AIA, chairman of the 
AIA task force on barrier-free policy, says 
that nearly every element of BOCA’s pro- 
posed revisions “is currently the subject of 
investigation and testing" at Syracuse. “We 
see no logical course of action than to rec- 
ommend that the BOCA proposed revi- 
sions be remanded for further study. 

“ATA is deeply committed to the devel- 
opment of both better and broader based 
design criteria related to an accessible and 
usable environment for handicapped peo- 
ple,” Noakes says. Members of the task 
force “place primary emphasis upon the 
updating of the present ANSI standard, 
based on the process of research and ex- 
perimentation carried through the con- 
sensus method, or modified by the consen- 
sus method, to become a truly nationally 
accepted set of requirements.” 

By waiting a year to make revisions 
in the BOCA code, he says, ““The con- 
fusion and frustration that would be 
generated by one more set of criteria will 
be avoided and the ground laid for wide- 
spread acceptance of the new revised 
ANSI standard.” 

More than 100 of AIA components 
have codes and standards committees, and 
Dowling reports that such committees will 

continued on page 13 
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that will have impact on the architectural 
profession. Among the issues: 

* Energy Conservation and Conversion 
Act of 1975. AIA, as reported previously, 
recommends tax incentives for energy-effi- 
cient buildings. Legislation is still pending. 
* Building Energy Conservation Stand- 
ards Act of 1975. AIA supports federally 
developed and promulgated performance 
standards which would be incorporated in- 
to state and local building codes. Such rec- 
ommendations are in the Senate bill, and 

a final version of the legislation will be de- 
termined in conference. 

* Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1975. Leg- 
islation in the House contains amendments 
to the Highway Beautification Act which 
are detrimental, according to AIA. The 
Senate bill would fund the beautification 
program by the Highway Trust Fund 
rather than by the general treasury. It may 
be decided in conference whether beautifi- 
cation amendments are in the final bill. 

* Public Buildings Cooperative Use Act 
of 1975. AIA supports adaptive and multi- 
uses of public buildings. AIA-suggested 
amendments are in the Senate-passed bill. 

Tax reform will also be considered by 
Congress, and AIA has created a tax law 
task force to examine pending revisions in 
the tax code which affect the construction 
industry. 

AIA’s board also has approved an In- 
stitute policy on workers' compensation. 
AIA’s aim, says Gara, “is to amend pend- 
ing legislation that would establish mini- 
mum federal standards to provide ade- 
quate state compensation for injured 
workers so that employer immunity from 
third-party lawsuits is extended to all those 
involved on the construction site, includ- 
ing designers. If accepted, this language 
should result in a lessening of architect 
liability problems." 


Delay Asked in Change 
On Barrier-Free Code 


AIA’s task force on barrier-free policy has 
recommended to the Building Officials and 
Code Administrators International that 
BOCA wait a year before incorporating 
into its building code proposed revisions 
aimed at making structures more accessi- 
ble to the physically handicapped. Despite 
BOCA’s "intense effort" and the fact that 
structures built in the meantime will be 
less than fully satisfactory to the handi- 
capped, the task force urges delay in 
BOCA changes in order to achieve a 
single, universal set of standards, thus 
"ending an era of proliferation of differ- 
ent standards.” 

Over the years, BOCA has included in 
its code provisions that were intended to 
make buildings more accessible, but, says 
James R. Dowling, director of AIA's codes 
and regulations center, “The requirements 
were based on an obsolete national stand- 


Going On from page 6 


Congressional Roundup: 
Picketing, Preservation, 
Public Works and Airports 


Some of the legislation which occupied 
AIA effort and on which testimony was 
given in 1975 has reached what the Insti- 
tute views as a satisfactory conclusion. 
President Ford on Jan. 2 vetoed the com- 
mon situs picketing bill, which AIA had 
opposed as legalization of secondary boy- 
cotts at construction sites. And on Dec. 
23, the President signed into law the Met- 
ric Conversion Act of 1975, which calls 
for voluntary conversion to the interna- 
tional metric system. As amended, the bill 
includes representation of the construction 
industry on the national Metric Board, an 
aspect of the legislation which had been 
recommended by AIA. 

On the same day, President Ford signed 
the fiscal 1976 appropriations for the In- 
terior Department. The historic preserva- 
tion grants program, endorsed by AIA, is 
funded at $24.7 million for fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, plus a three-months transi- 
tion period. 

AIA’s recommendation for Capitol Hill 
master planning was included in the legis- 
lative appropriations for the budget of the 
architect of the capitol. AIA also sup- 
ported a $5 billion federal grants program 
for state and local public works as an aid 
to economic recovery. The legislation, 
now out of a House-Senate conference 
committee, does not include AIA's recom- 
mendations for energy conservation con- 
siderations, but the bill includes $2.5 bil- 
lion for public works projects, $1.9 billion 
for “other job-creating programs" and 
$1.6 billion in aid to cities. In early Janu- 
ary, however, there were predictions that 
the bill would be vetoed. 

Nicole Gara, director of Congressional 
liaison at AIA, reports on a new Institute 
initiative which involves the multibillion 
dollar Airport and Airways Development 
Fund. The House bill authorizes $4.76 
billion for airport development over a five- 
year period. The legislation, says Gara, 
revises the formula “for distribution of 
money from the Airport and Airways 
Trust Fund to place new emphasis on de- 
velopment of small and medium airports. 
The ‘gut’ issue is that design of terminals 
can be federally financed. Trust fund 
money, for the first time, would be avail- 
able for terminal development. An amend- 
ment would preserve safety priority by re- 
quiring that an airport be certified before 
it can receive money for terminal develop- 
ment." AIA is working with the Federal 
Aviation Administration to clarify the lan- 
guage in the legislation regarding terminal 
areas eligible for federal funding. 

During the second session of Congress, 
there will be other legislation considered 
8 AIA JOURNAL/FEBRUARY 1976 
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Georgia-Pacific has more 
than 100 fire and sound 
rated wall,column and 
ceiling/floor systems. And 
a great delivery system, too. 


The system combines a 1-hr. 
combustible fire rating with 
an STC of 50. And remember, 
the basis for every rating 
shown is clearly explained 
right in the catalog. One more 
“system” we're proud of. 

It's our distribution system. 
A network of distribution 
centers that stretches all 
across the nation. `“ 

A system that assures you of 
consistent product quality and 
availability wherever you 
order it . . . coast to coast. 

At competitive prices, too. 

So, if you don’t already have 
a copy, write us for the 1976 
edition of our Gypsum Board 
systems catalog. 

Get it...and everything 
that comes with it. 


Georgia-Pacific 
900 S.W. Fifth Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 


Please mail me __ copies of 
your 1976 Gypsum Board 
systems catalog. 


(Name) 
(Company) 
(Address) 


(State) (Zip) 


Georgia-Pacific 


The Growth Company 


This interior wall system 
combines a layer of 4” gypsum 
sound deadening board with 
an overlay of 5” Firestop® 
Eternawall™ gypsum board. 
When combined with 2” 
insulation bats, the system 
provides a 1-hr. fire rating and 
an STC of 50. 

The Firestop® Eternawall'" 
gypsum board also provides 
you with beauty. The vinyl- 
coated surface comes in 30 
different colors and textures. 
(All of which are shown in full 
color—right in the catalog.) 


For another example: 
System "475. 


5/8" FIRESTOP GYPSUMBOARD 
STRIPS STAPLED TO PLYWOOD 


3/4" T&G PLYWOOD 


JOISTS 24" O.C. 
(2x10's MIN.) 


REQUIRED) 


RESILIENT FURRING 
CHANNELS SPACED 16" 


5/8" FIRESTOP 
GYPSUMBOARD CEILING 


This is a floor/ceiling system 
that's excellent for most low- 
rise construction. 


Our new 1975 
catalog tells 
the whole story. 


With our new catalog of 
gypsum systems, you can 
probably preselect a system 
that meets your requirements 
for sound and fire rating 
exactly. And meets your cost, 
weight and thickness needs, 
too. 

Our catalog has dozens of 
different systems, some with 
fire ratings as high as 3 hours 
and STC ratings as high as 57. 
So we probably have some- 
thing very close to what you 
had in mind. Or something 
better. 

And it's all clearly shown 
with the specific information 
you need to make decisions in 
seconds. 


For example: 
System *106. 


1/4" GYPSUM SOUND DEADENING 
BOARD APPLIED VERTICALLY 


5/8" FIRESTOP 
APPLIED VERTICALLY 


1%" BUILDING 
INSULATION 
STAPLED 


2x4 WOOD STUDS 
16" O.C 


2x4 WOOD PLATE 


an elegant new dimension 
in framing and entrances 


Kawneer's I-Line narrow profile aluminum framing 
and entrances have added an aesthetic new refine- 
ment to design. 


For the first time, the beauty of clean, ultra-trim 
vertical lines on the drawing board have been trans- 
ferred directly into construction. Without sacrificing 
functional considerations. 


I-Line framing's 1" sight line reduces the profile of 
traditional 194" framing by nearly one-half. Yet its 
ingenious design provides the same structural 
strength and glass bite . . . with easy “in-line” flush 
glazing to accommodate thicknesses up to %87. 


Framing and complimentary thin stile doors are 
available in clear anodized 


A // aluminum or Permanodic® 
colors. A free brochure illu- 
strates and describes them 


all, plus hardware and de- 
sign options. For your copy, 
write to the address below 
or call your representative. 


E 


Typical vertical mullion and 
door stile section 


KAWNEER 


ARCHITECTURAL PROOUCTS 


ANA» 


PATENTS PENDING ALUMINUM 


For full information, see your Kawneer 
representative or contact Kawneer 
Product Information, 1105 N. Front 
Street, Dept. C, Niles, Michigan 49120. 


Small package, 
big eme τ 


With United Airlines’ Small Package Dispatch, 
you can send it cross-country—today. 


college. And you can send your small package 
to any of United’s 113 cities. 


How big is small? 


Up to 50 pounds in weight, up to 90 
A; inches in total dimensions (length, 
plus width, plus height). 


z Whats it cost? 


Between New York and 
Chicago, $25. Between Los 
Angeles and New York, $35* 


And its easy as l, 2, 3. 


1. Take your small package to United’s 
passenger terminal at least thirty 
minutes before departure of the 
flight you choose. Pay the charges. 
2. Phone your addressee. Give him 
the flight number, arrival time, and 
your receipt number. 

3. Your package can be picked 
up at the destination baggage 
delivery area within thirty 


minutes of arrival. 

What can you send? [ ^ Package 
: Spatch 

Almost anything. 


Printed matter, machine 
parts, film, advertising 
materials — or the book 
your daughter needs at 


4 Unirrep AIRLINES 


If your emergency package is over 50 
pounds or 90 inches, United's "First Freight" 
is your answer. That's our priority air freight 
service with no limit to pieces or weight. Call 
United Air Freight for details. 


*Rates effective 1/1/76, and subject to change. 


No.1 in the US. sky 
(f UNITED AIRLINES CARGO 


Peter J. Wood, director of continuing 
education, formerly assistant professor of 
architecture in the school of architecture 
and environment design at the University 
of Texas at Arlington. Wood, an architect 
who has done graduate work in languages 
and public administration, has also worked 
as assistant to the director of the planning 
research and design center at the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Arlington. 

Michael D. Green, director of public 
relations projects, who for the past eight 
years has been a Washington newsman 
and Congressional staff member. In addi- 
tion to working for three Congressmen, 
Green has been Washington correspond- 
ent for California newspapers and was a 
reporter for the Washington Daily News. 

Patricia Parker, assistant director of the 
federal agency liaison program. An archi- 
tect, Ms. Parker formerly worked in the 
department of general services of the 
District of Columbia government. 

David Caney, assistant director for 
Congressional liaison. Caney is an archi- 
tect and a lawyer, and has worked for the 
Senate committee on appropriations. 

In addition, William W. Aird has been 
named director of Production Systems for 
Architects and Engineers’ mechanical and 
electrical programs. An engineer, Aird has 
most recently been product manager and 
principal engineer for Control Data Corp. 


The Employment 
Exchange 


The JOURNAL publishes employment no- 
tices for AIA members and firms without 
charge. Only one notice will be published 
for any individual member or firm in any 
given issue; each notice will be limited to 
24 words, exclusive of address; copy 

should be received between the Ist and 
15th of each month for publication in the 
following month’s issue; notices will be pub- 
lished on a first-come, first-served basis. 


Positions Wanted 

Architect, NCARB, long yrs. diversified 
private practice; medical buildings spe- 
cialist; will relocate, consultant or steady. 
Victor Bohm, ATA, 31 N. Lake Shore 
Drive, Rockaway, N.J. (201) 627-2959. 


Architect, registered MI, IN; design/ 
production experience; interest, career ex- 
pansion potentials; 32 yrs. old. William W. 
Cameron, AIA, 1217 Rynearson Road, 
Buchanan, Mich. 49107 (616) 695-9942. 


Positions Available 
Architect or architect-in-training; mini- 
mum 4 yr. degree, 2 yrs. experience in 
working drawings. Twelve-man office. 
Contact: Michael Newman, AIA, New- 
man Van Etten Winfree Associates, 865 
W. 4% St., Winston-Salem, N.C. 27101, 
(919) 724-1503. continued on page 16 
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encing the Construction Industry,” and is 
available from PC (1717 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036) at 
$5 per copy. 

A 100-member panel was asked to indi- 
cate when a number of events affecting the 
future of the construction industry would 
probably take place. Each person was 
asked to explain his thinking on each topic, 
and the results were compiled. On the basis 
of this data, the panel was asked to “re- 
think its position" in light of the differ- 
ences of opinion. The 60-page booklet 
tabulates the responses to each question on 
bar charts and gives a summary of com- 
ments on such topics as material shortages 
and substitutions, energy, housing activity 
and federal legislation. 

As the booklet says, the aim of long- 
range planning is to “match up" expecta- 
tions about the future “with present and 
future resources to generate a long-term 
maximum profit." It asks the question: 
"How many of these events have you con- 
sidered in your planning?" 

Some comments from the booklet: 

* "Life-cycle costing is expected to be a 
factor in commercial construction prior to 
1980 but will not be important to residen- 
tial construction until much later. How- 
ever, effective life-cycle costing in residen- 
tial construction could occur prior to 1980 
if the Building Energy Conservation Act 
proposed in April 1975 is enacted." 

e “While there is a wide difference of opin- 
ion, there is a three-in-five chance that at 
least 10 percent of new construction will 
be lost because of environmental restric- 
tions by 1980." 

. "Wage and price controls are expected 
by 70-plus percent of the panel at some 
future time.” 

* "Restrictions on height and type of 
structure will be implemented in at least 
10 percent of the areas that do not now 
have them. Many zoning ordinances and 
local codes are currently easing into height 
and type restrictions. Solar energy, later 
will cause additional limitations." 


AIA Headquarters Staff 
Appointments Announced 


Marshall E. Purnell has been promoted to 
the position of administrator of minority 
affairs at the Institute. He has been co- 
director of the federal agency liaison pro- 
gram since 1974. Prior to joining the In- 
stitute staff, he was in private practice and 
taught at the University of Maryland in 
1973-74. 

Purnell holds a bachelor's and master's 
degree from the University of Michigan 
where he was also the recipient of several 
awards. As administrator of minority af- 
fairs, he succeeds Robert T. Coles, AIA, 
who has returned to private practice. 

Other new staff appointments at the 
Institute include: 


Going On from page 8 

be informed of AIA'S position on the 
BOCA revisions to insure total uniformity 
throughout the U.S. 


Clearinghouse Established 
For Barrier-Free Design 


The National Center for a Barrier Free 
Environment, headquartered at 8401 
Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20015, aims to coordinate the na- 
tional effort to make this nation free of 
barriers that restrict the mobility of dis- 
abled people. Its president is Edward H. 
Noakes, AIA, chairman of the Institute's 
barrier free task force and a member of 
the President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. Among its 
board members are Joseph A. Wilkes, 
AIA, who represents the National Easter 
Seal Society, and A. Stanley McGaughan, 
FAIA, who represents the Institute. 

The center has just begun the publica- 
tion of a bimonthly newsletter titled 
Report, which describes activities through- 
out the country concerned with elimination 
of environmental barriers. The January 
issue of the new periodical reports on the 
center's first annual meeting held in No- 
vember, containing extracts of presenta- 
tions made at the forum. 

In addition to serving as an informa- 
tion clearinghouse, the center's program 
also includes sponsorship of national de- 
sign competitions for adaptable housing 
and educational seminars. 

The center is seeking a broad public 
base for its activities and welcomes 
membership from organizations and in- 
dividuals. Membership dues are tax- 
deductible. Information about the center 
and the latest issue of Report may be 
obtained upon request from the center. 


Producers’ Council Looks 
To Construction's Future 


By 1977, construction products fabricated 
from wastes we now discard will likely be 
in use, including synthetic gypsum, re- 
cycled wood products and compacted gar- 
bage construction blocks. By 1980, there 
will be laws to limit energy consumption 
in all probability, and buildings will be 
designed to consume 20 to 25 percent less 
energy than now. In the years just beyond 
1980, condominiums will likely account 
for more than one-half the multifamily 
housing starts, and as we approach the 
year 2000, robot machines will probably 
replace human beings on dangerous con- 
struction jobs. 

These and other projections into the 
future are made in the Producers' Coun- 
cil's 1975 *Delphi" study. The study, con- 
ducted by PC's marketing research com- 
mittee, is titled “Forecast of Events Influ- 
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VULCRAFT 
IS NOT AFRAID 


OF SCALING 
NEW HEIGHTS. 


The job was the six-story Cities Service Building in Houston, Texas. 

The plans called for a framing system using precast concrete beams and columns, 
plus steel joists. 

But the plans changed. That’s when Harvey Construction Company, the general 
contractor, asked Vulcraft to rise to the occasion. 

The first thing Vulcraft did was assist in the redesign of the multi-story building to 
incorporate joist girders rather than precast concrete beams. 

Once the redesign was completed, Vulcraft joist girders and steel joists gave Harvey 
Construction a number of advantages. 

Both Vulcraft products were delivered quickly. On March 7, 1975, the approved 
drawings were given to Vulcraft. By March 14, the joists and joist girders had been 
delivered to the job site. All 329 tons of them. 

At the job site, the joists and joist girders were easily erected, saving valuable time. 
In fact, they were all in place only one month and two days after they were brought to 
the site. 

But time wasn’t the only important thing saved. Money was saved too, because joist 
girders were less expensive than precast concrete beams. 

That’s how Vulcraft helped Harvey Construction make short work of a six-story 
building. And Vulcraft can help you do the same. 

Just contact your local Vulcraft representative. Or write Vulcraft, P.O. Box 17656, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 28211 for your Joist & Joist Girder Guide. (See Sweet's 
5.2/Vu. νο; call (704) 366-7000. U 

You'll find out we're not afraid of tackling tall orders. V LCRAFT 


A Division of Nucor Corporation 


Building Owner: Gerald D. Hines Interests. General Contractor: Harvey Construction Company. Architect: Richard Fitzgerald & 
Associates. Consulting Engineers: Mitchell Systems and Krahl & Gada). Steel Fabricator: Nu Way Steel, Incorporated. 
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“urban walls,” or call it by whatever 
name, has certainly taken hold. 

The Cleveland chapter/AIA was one 
of three groups that sponsored the Cleve- 
land City Canvases project. Eleven down- 
town walls are now completed; all artists 
were commissioned by a group represent- 
ing Cleveland AIA, the New Organization 
for Visual Arts and the Cleveland Area 
Arts Council. 

Specifically, Cleveland AIA was re- 
sponsible for the selection of the walls to 
be used and for giving presentations that 
were essential in the beginning to convince 
wall owners to participate in the commis- 
sioning process. Funding has come from 
the National Endowment for the Arts, 
Ohio Arts Council, Greater Cleveland 
Growth Association and the Cleveland 
Foundation, as well as from wall owners 
and corporations. Also, AIA chapter 
member spouses have been helping to sell 
24x34-inch quality silk-screen prints of 
the designs to help finance the program. 

We are proud of the quality of the de- 
signs on these walls and feel that they have 
made a substantial contribution to the 
urban environment of downtown Cleve- 
land. In a spin-off of the program, new 
wall murals have been created in neigh- 
borhoods and by other wall owners out- 
side the downtown area. 

James G. Herman, AIA 
President, Cleveland Chapter/ AIA 
Cleveland 


EVENTS 


Mar. 2-May 4: Course on Solar Energy 
for Buildings, Hartford Graduate Center, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Mar. 10: Postmark deadline, LeBrun 
Traveling Fellowship, for six months 
travel and study of architecture outside 
the U.S. Contact: New York Chapter/ 
AIA, 20 W. 40 St., New York, N.Y. 
10018. 
Mar. 10-11: Seminar on New Techniques 
for Life and Fire Safety in Buildings, 
Statler Hilton, Dallas (repeat seminar: 
Mar. 24-25, Holiday Inn Downtown, 
Cleveland). Contact: American Society of 
Heating, Refrigerating and Air-Condi- 
tioning Engineers, 51 Bank St., Stamford, 
Conn. 06901. 
Mar. 10-12: Conference on Capturing the 
Sun Through Bioconversion, Shoreham 
Americana Hotel, Washington, D.C. Con- 
tact: Washington Center for Metropolitan 
Studies, 1717 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Mar. 11-12: Institute on Rehabilitation 
and Reuse of Your Community’s Existing 
Buildings, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 
Mar. 15-16: Annual Downtown Mall 
conference, Hotel Warwick, New York 
continued on page 21 


named executive vice president in 1972. 
Her professional responsibilities include 
editorship of the chapter’s Bulletin. She is 
director for the Western region, Council 
of Architectural Component Executives. 

Jay Leavell, active in civic affairs and 
a talented artist, has served as executive 
secretary of the Alabama Council/ AIA 
since 1963. He is also president of the 
advertising and public relations firm of 
Leavell, Wise & Techeli. He is a member 
of the Alabama Council on the Arts and 
Humanities, a director of the Landmarks 
Foundation and secretary-treasurer of the 
Montgomery Riverfront Commission. 

Ann Stacy, a graduate of Wayne State 
University, serves a dual post as executive 
director of both MSA and the Detroit 
chapter/AIA. Among the major programs 
carried out under her direction have been 
the campaign to save Detroit’s Orchestra 
Hall, an architectural awareness program 
for the public schools and public archi- 
tectural tours in the Detroit area. She is 
editor of all MSA and Detroit chapter 
publications. 

Honorary membership in the Institute 
is awarded to persons who are not eligible 
for corporate membership. Not more than 
10 persons outside the Institute may be so 
honored each year; additional honorary 
memberships may also be awarded to staff 
members at AIA headquarters or com- 
ponent organizations in recognition of dis- 
tinguished service to the profession. 


CETE 


Crime Doesn’t Pay: The fact that the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Corporation held 
a seminar on the subject of designing 

for crime prevention and that the AIA 
JOURNAL saw fit to report it (see Nov. 75, 
p. 48) is a sad commentary on the state 
of our society. 

History has a way of repeating itself, 
and I fear that we shall soon see circulars 
such as the one depicted below. 

Leon Rosenthal, AIA 
Babylon, N.Y. 


DO YOU WANT SECURITY ? ] 


SAFETY GUARANTEED AT THE 
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NABLE RENTS 
NLY DURING SOWING 
EAPING SEASONS 


Cleveland Walls: The Oct. 75 issue on 
environmental graphics was exciting and 
thorough. The idea of “city canvases,” 
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St. Louis Construction 
Industry Groups Unite 


Before PRIDE, St. Louis’ construction 
industry had a singularly poor image, 
created by strikes, occasional violence and 
costly union work rules. PRIDE—an 
acronym for Productivity and Responsi- 
bility Increases Development and Employ- 
ment—was formed in 1971 to revitalize 
the area’s depressed economy and improve 
the image of the construction industry by 
welding together all facets of the industry: 
labor, management, buyers, architects and 
engineers. 

The first action taken by PRIDE’s 
leaders, who represented the five basic in- 
dustry groups, was to sign a memorandum 
of understanding which set forth princi- 
ples and goals each group pledged to ful- 
fill. These included ending wildcat strikes, 
picketing and jurisdictional disputes; hold- 
ing down overtime; eliminating work slow- 
downs and featherbedding; insuring 
greater economy and efficiency through 
improved design; establishing realistic job 
completion dates, and increasing responsi- 
bility and improving coordination of job 
progress by prime contractors. 

The PRIDE memorandum of under- 
standing was reportedly the most influen- 
tial factor in Proctor & Gamble’s decision 
to build a $30 million addition to its 
manufacturing facility in St. Louis. 

Since the inception of PRIDE, there 
has not been a single major work stop- 
page due to a jurisdictional dispute, and 
there have been major work rule changes 
designed to keep AFL-CIO contractors 
competitive with nonunion contractors. 
Says Richard Mantia, executive secretary- 
treasurer of the St. Louis Building and 
Construction Trades Council, AFL-CIO 
and co-chairman of PRIDE, “That’s a 
record every working man, every con- 
tractor can be proud of.” 


Component Executives 
Named Honorary AIA 


Three executives of AIA state and local 
component organizations have been named 
honorary members of the Institute in rec- 
ognition of their “outstanding service to 
the architectural profession.” They are 
Marie Laws Farrell, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Northern California chapter/ 
AIA; Jay C. Leavell, executive secretary 
of the-Alabama Council, and Ann Stacy, 
executive director of the Michigan Society 
of Architects and the Detroit chapter/ 
AIA. 

Marie Farrell, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, became 
executive secretary of the Northern Cali- 
fornia chapter/AIA in 1966 and was 
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INFECTIOUS 
BACTERIA. 


Send For Your Free Copy. 
The Clinical Research 
Department, Hospital Institute 
of Modena, Italy has issued a 
detailed report on the growth 
of bacteria on various building 
materials. Titled "A Study in 
Comparative Bacteriology,” 
reprints are being offered free by the 
AllianceWall Corporation. 


Box 247, Alliance, Ohio 44601 


Manufacturing plants in Alliance, Ohio; 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma; Odense, Denmark 
and Genk, Belgium. 
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plants the need for moldings. 
Vitriform 90 can be installed 
over existing walls; is guaranteed 
for 50 years, and never requires 
painting or expensive main- 
tenance. 


Laminated to Type X fire-coded 
gypsum board, Vitriform 90 

creates a fire-proof barrier that won't 
degenerate like woods, plastics, vinyls 
and resins. 


Recommended For Interior 
Walls And Ceilings Of: 
Hospitals, operating rooms, 
doctors' offices, clinics, nursing 
homes, infirmaries, restaurants, 
kitchens, dining rooms, food 
processing plants . . . anywhere 
control of bacteria is essential. 


ΡΞ 


Bacteria never did have much Οἵ a chance 
for staging a population explosion on 
porcelainized steel. And now, with the 
introduction of Vitriform 90, bacteria 
have even less chance for survival. 


This amazing new material, with its non- 
porous, glass-smooth surface, requires no 
moldings in its installation. And only a 
minimum number of groutlines (1 every 
4 feet on vertical joints). Elimination of 
moldings means the bacteria have virtually 
no place to nest and multiply. 


Vitriform 90 can be formed at 
90° angles with the porcelain 
already applied - - without 
spalling, chipping or crazing. 
Panels butt right up against each 
other. A special adhesive is 

used for installation that sup- 
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What customer wouldn't be turned 
on with the energy and cost sav- 
ings he'll get with the Norelco low- 
pressure sodium “SOX” lamp. 

It's the most efficient light source 
ever developed by anybody, any- 
where. Our low-pressure sodium 
lamp is three times more efficient 
than mercury vapor lamps. And 
50% more efficient than high-pres- 
sure sodium lamps. 

Norelco SOX delivers up to 183 
lumens per watt. And it’s built for 
longer life—up to 18,000 hours with 
100% lumen maintenance. 

Where can you use SOX? It's 
ideal for such applications as park- 
ing lots, malls, streets, tunnels, 
bridges, highways, and security 
lighting. In other words, any place 
that needs lots of light and where 
you want to hold operating costs to 
a minimum. 

So do your client a really big 
favor: Next time specify low-pres- 
sure sodium from Norelco. We 
promise: He'll appreciate the sav- 
ings in money and energy. 

Your Norelco distributor or repre- 
sentative is waiting for your call. 
Contact the one nearest you today. 


We hustle harder for you. 


North American Philips Lighting Corporation 
Bank Street, Hightstown, NJ 08520 
(609) 448-4000 
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IN CASE OF FIRE, 
PICK THE FIRE DOORS THAT ۷۷۵۲۲ ۲ TRANSMIT 
HEAT LIKE HOLLOW METAL DOORS. 


wherever a colorful but tough 
laminated fire door is needed. 
Besides vermillion, they’re 
available in blue, gold, black 
and yellow plastic surfaces. 

U.S. Plywood makes 
Weldwood Fire Doors in a 
complete range of time ratings 
including ?4 hour, 1 hour and 
1% hours. 

When your specifications 
call for a fire door, ask for 
Weldwood. And make sure 
to look for this label on 
WELDWOOD a Weldwood 

FIRE DOOR Q Fire Door. 
— It's your proof 
that you're getting an extra 
degree of protection. 

For everything else you 
need to know about Weldwood 
Fire Doors, call your local 
U.S. Plywood Branch Office. 


Weldwood" Fire Doors have 
an extra degree of protection. 
They won't transmit heat like 
hollow metal doors. So, the 
unexposed side doesn't get hot 
enough to be dangerous. 

U.S. Plywood's insulation is 
the reason why. It's Weldrok; an 
amazing incombustible mineral 
core that retards heat 
transmission. 

Covering this built-in safety 
feature are some of the world's 
most beautiful wood veneers. 

Look at یه‎ 
doorsnumbered 9 
1, 3and 4. They - - 
come in cherry, birch and walnut. 
Perfect for executive offices, 
hotel lobbies, restaurants and 
apartment buildings. 

While door numbered 2 is 
ideal for schools, hospitals or 


WELDWOOD FIRE DOORS 


0 U.S. Plywood 


Champion International Corporation 
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WHY IS EGP THE BEST 


“ENERGY SAVING” GLASS? 


Lanham office building Product... GOLD INSULATING GLASS 


Environmental Glass Products uses REAL GOLD in its reflective 
glass. REAL GOLD stops radiant heat gain and conductive heat 
gain and loss, better than other metals applied to glass. 


U-VALUE oS (9) SHADING COEFFICIENT off] 


Environmental Glass Products 


ARCHITECTURAL DIVISION, Shatterproot αιαςς CORPORATION 
4815 CABOT AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48210 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


] 
| 
Look for us in Sweets, section 8.26/Sh. Contact us for your local Environmental Glass representative . . . 313-582-6200 | 
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ciation. Titled “Design Wind Loads for 
Aluminum Curtain Walls,” the booklet 
may be obtained from AAMA, 35 ۰ 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60601. Also 
available is another new technical report 
titled “Fire Resistive Design Guidelines 
for Curtain Wall Assemblies.” 


Walter Lewis, AIA, of the department of 
architecture, University of Illinois at 
Urbana/Champaign, was awarded the 
National University Extension Associa- 
tion’s professional service faculty award 
for “his pioneering work in helping to 
establish and carry through the code ad- 
ministrators’ school.” 


Harvard Graduate School of Design, de- 
partment of architecture, is seeking a 
chairperson to begin duties in Sept. 1976. 
The department enrolls about 240 students 
and has a faculty of approximately 40. 
Candidates may submit a brief resume by 
Mar. | to: Dean, Graduate School of De- 
sign, Gund Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 


An upswing in housing production is seen 
by the National Association of Home 
Builders in 1976. The forecast is predi- 
cated upon the number of building permits 
issued in Nov. 1975, which was 45.2 per- 
cent above the number issued in Nov. 
1974. NAHB economists warn, however, 
about expectations for dramatic recovery. 
Rather, they “foresee a gradual increase in 
production in the months ahead, with 
starts reaching an annual rate of 1.5 to 

1.6 million units by the end of 1976.” 


The Architectural Secretaries Association 
will hold its annual national convention in 
Philadelphia on May 2-6. The theme of 
the conference, to be held at the Holiday 
Inn Penn Center, is “Achieving Profes- 
sionalism—through Education, Commu- 
nication and Opportunities.” More infor- 
mation may be obtained from Thelma 
Imschweiler, Adrian Wilson Associates, 
621 S. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90005. 


Frank Matzke, FAIA, associate commis- 
sioner for project management of the Pub- 
lic Buildings Service of the General Serv- 
ices Administration since 1972, has been 
selected as executive director of the Illi- 
nois Capital Development Board. The 
board oversees all state-financed public 
construction, except roads and bridges. 


The Association of Student Chapters/ AIA 
recently elected officers to assume their 
responsibilities in July. Gerald R. Comp- 
ton, student at Southern California Insti- 
tute of Architecture in Santa Monica, will 
be president. The newly elected vice presi- 
dent is Robert Rosenfeld, a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of California at 
Berkeley. Γ] 
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Deaths 


Rolly A. Andrew, Los Angeles 
John W. Briggs, Rochester 
Parker J. Brown, Revere, Mass. 


Pendleton S. Clark, FAIA, Lynchburg, Va. 


Samuel T. Dubitsky, Barrington, R.I. 

Malvin Foster, AIA Assoc., Norwood, 
Mass. 

Donald C. Goss, Marblehead, Mass. 

John Gray, Boston 

Walter C. Hansen, Columbus, Ohio 

Leroy A. Hatton, Orlando, Fla. 

Frank Horton, Hickory, N.C. 

F. Eugene Jones, Oklahoma City 

Wilfred L. Keel, Atlanta 

Arthur Kriehn, Shawnee Mission, Kan. 

Kenneth N. Lind, Los Angeles 

Ramon Schumacher Sr., Shawnee 
Mission, Kan. 

Thomas J. Tully, Columbus, Ohio 


Howard H. Battin, AIA: Designer of the 
Eleanor Roosevelt Library in Hyde Park, 
N.Y., the New York Athletic Club build- 
ing in Manhattan, the award-winning 
Olympic Theater in Bogota and many 
churches, industrial plants, commercial 
structures and residences, Battin was also 
active in community affairs in White 
Plains, N.Y. He died there on Dec. 31 at 
the age of 80. He was a former leader in 
the affairs of the Westchester chapter/ 
AIA and served as editor of the architec- 
tural publication titled Blue Prints. 


Newslines 


I. M. Pei, FAIA, of New York City, has 
been elected a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, the nation's 
highest honor society in the arts. The acad- 
emy, chartered by Congress in 1913, limits 
its membership to 50 persons, each new 
academician being assigned a chair vacated 
by the death of another member. 


M. Paul Friedberg, landscape architect 
and urban designer, has been named by 
the International Design Conference's 
board as program chairman for the 1976 
conference to be held in Aspen, Colo., 
next June. Friedberg says that the theme 
of the conference will be *Exploring 
Change." 


J. Roy Carroll, FAIA, of Philadelphia, 
former president of the Institute, has been 
elected a Benjamin Franklin fellow of the 
Royal Society of the Arts in Great Britain. 
The fellowship, instituted in 1959, com- 
memorates Franklin's association with the 
society, and honors a "selective number 
of Americans." 


Fundamentals of wind-load design are re- 
viewed in a recent report from the Archi- 
tectural Aluminum Manufacturers Asso- 


Events from page 16 

City. Contact: Downtown Research and 
Development Center, 555 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

Mar. 16-17: Architects-Engineers Public 
Affairs Conference, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mar. 19: Entry registration deadline, 
Beauty Salon Interior Design awards pro- 
gram, for design school students. Contact: 
Bonnell Irvine, AIA, Professional Ad- 
viser, Seligman & Latz, Inc., 666 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019. 

Mar. 29-31: Energy Technology confer- 
ence, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Contact: Government Institutes, Inc., 
4733 Bethesda Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20014. 

Apr. 5-7: American National Metric 
Council annual conference and exposi- 
tion, Washington Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Contact: ANMC, 1625 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

Apr. 5-8: Design Engineering conference, 
McCormick Place, Chicago. Contact: 
Banner & Greif, Ltd., 369 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. 

Apr. 5-8: National Material Handling 
Show, McCormick Place, Chicago. Con- 
tact: Material Handling Institute, 1326 
Freeport Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15238. 
Apr. 7-9: Conference on Creative Play 
Environments for Children, University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee campus, Milwau- 
kee. 

Apr. 12-13: Annual symposium, Wash- 
ington Paint Technical Group, Marriott 
Twin Bridges Motel, Washington, D.C. 
Contact: Mildred A. Post, Washington 
Paint Technical Group, National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D.C. 20234. 
Apr. 14-17: Symposium on Criminal Jus- 
tice Planning, New Orleans. Contact: Jim 
Brown, National Clearinghouse for Crim- 
inal Justice Planning and Architecture, 
505 E. Green St., Suite 200, Champaign, 
Ill. 61820. 

Apr. 14-15: Annual APCA Government 
Affairs seminar, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Contact: Air Pollution Con- 
trol Association, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15213. 

Apr. 15: Applications receipt deadline, 
Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowships, 
for graduates in architecture, art and 
music. Contact: Dean Jack H. McKenzie, 
College of Fine and Applied Arts, 110 
Architecture Building, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. 61801. 

May 1-June 11: Habitat '76, Vancouver, 
Canada. Contact: Habitat Information, 
485 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10007. 

May 2-5: AIA annual convention, Shera- 
ton Hotel, Philadelphia (reconvened ses- 
sion, May 7-18, London and Edinburgh). 
May 2-6: Architectural Secretaries Asso- 
ciation annual convention, Holiday Inn 
Penn Center, Philadelphia. 


Whats ahead 
for 762 


An interview with | 
Chief Estimator | 
Richard L. Patch. 


Q. What trends will affect construction costs during 1976? rampant inflation of the period. 

It appears probable that as these agreements expire, overpowering 
rank and file pressure will generate pay increases averaging 
perhaps 1296. : 


A. Four factors traditionally determine cost trends. They are: 
Money, Materíal, Manpower and Machinery. 


Ο. What about Money? How will that change during '76? 


: ۲ , 5 
A. In an election year, we don't think the present official hard Q. How will Machinery affect 76 costs? 


line on credit availability will continue in the face of large ` A. There are no longer long lead times on machinery and equipment 
Government borrowing. We forecast Federal actions that will orders. In fact, some suppliers are offering attractive discounts 
increase the cost of borrowing by about ۰ and terms to move inventories. 

Q. How about Material? An assumed upturn in demand in the last two quarters could 


۳۹ : mean an increase of about 5% for the year. 
A. Here, costs have stabilized because of sluggish demand for 


basic materials. But fabricated products prices have actually 
declined. 

In view of the considerable inventory of uncommitted residential 
units plus approximately 20% excess industrial capacity, we 
don't foresee strong material demands until the second or third 
quarters of 1976. This could cause an increase of about 5%. 


. What wil! be the overall effect of these four factors? 
A. We predict a 6.5 to 796 increase in '76. 


o 


Ο. Let's look at the future of building Contract Awards. Up or 
down in 1976? 


A. Up and down. Residential activity could reach a million units if 


Q. And Manpower? Or should | say Peoplepower? funds for construction and financing remain available. Non- 


A. Very funny. Two groups of men—people if you will—will residential, capital-based construction will probably increase 
influence our economy in '76: the group controlling money with inflation. But physical capacity will remain, we think, at 
costs, /.e., reserve requirements, interest rates and availability of 1975's depressed level. Energy-related projects will not hit last 
money; and the group controlling labor costs. year's level as the Alaskan pipeline- project winds down. 


Of the two, the management-labor group appears most likely to ۲ i 
3 d : τος 2 
cause inflationary pressures. Many of the collective bargaining Q. What can we look forward to in Design Awards: 


agreements negotiated during late ‘73 to early ‘75 were of short A. An increase of 6% over '75 is the-most we can see, with accelera- 
duration and contained wage raises that didn't keep pace with the tion occurring in the last two quarters. 


SCHARF & SONS am 


construction cost consultants 
8555 Connecticut Ave a Washington, D.C. 200159 301 652 2622 
Branch OH 905 Mosart St e Tell City In 47.009 512 547 7/063 


Since 1920 


Please contact me for a proposal O 
Send me more information on how you can help us cut costs 


Name. 


Firm 


Address, 


City. 


"Four factors determine “Costs will escalate about “It looks like anincrease . 
cost — Money, Material, 6.5 to 7% in 76.“ of about 6۶ in Design 
Manpower, Machinery. i Awards.” Y 


. Members American Association of Cost Engineers/National Association of Construction Cost Cong 
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issue by issue. Nevertheless, it is helpful from 

time to time for the editors to share their concept 
of what they are trying to do. This seems an appropriate 
time to deliver such an accounting, since the JoURNAL 
has been under its present editorial management for 
about two years. This also seems an appropriate issue in 
which to do so, exemplifying in many ways the nature 
and mix of the JoURNAL’s content. 

Our basic concept of the JOURNAL is that it is an AIA 
service to the profession. As such its mission is to enrich 
the literature of the profession, bringing to its readers 
ideas and information not available elsewhere. 

While in this sense the JOURNAL is an AIA program, 
it is also a magazine. As such, if it is to be read and 
respected, it must speak with its own voice, and speak 
directly to the reader and his interests. We are grateful 
to the AIA leadership for its recognition of this fact, and 
for the independence with which it has allowed us to 
operate the JOURNAL in these two years. 

The readers' interests, as best we can fathom them, 
constitute the basic criterion by which we choose the 
contents of each issue. Since architecture is an enor- 
mously diverse profession, so are the interests of our 
architect-readers, and so must be the magazine's content. 

That is the sense in which this issue is exemplary. In it 
we deal with the future of the profession, in terms of 
both design and practice; we analyze a major public pro- 
gram that is helping to establish the current context of 
architecture; we examine a set of AIA programs and 
summarize a major new AIA report, not to “publicize” 
them but because they meet the test of reader interest; 
we present another in the series of how-to-do-it "practice 
aids" and we take a somewhat irreverent look at history 
(on the theory that a magazine doesn't have to lose its 
sense of humor to prove its seriousness). 

This last comment has to do with the JoURNAL’s style, 
its characteristic ways of approaching and presenting 
content. This is something so individual as to defy anal- 
ysis. Suffice it to say that we pay particular attention to 
the visual impact of the magazine, architecture being pri- 
marily a visual profession. We also work hard at making 

E the magazine literate, on grounds that one reason that 
architects have the reputation of being nonreaders may be 
that they aren't given enough that is worth reading. D.C. 


۱ ny magazine worth its salt must speak for itself, 
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Circle 14 on information card 


sources at this rate. Long before our fossil 
fuels are depleted, there will be serious 
conflicts over their ownership and use, 
and already now the economic implica- 
tions of scarcity are beginning to make us 
aware of the wastefulness of our energy 
use patterns. 

New laws emerging from Congress are 
going to force us to be more conscious of 
how we design our buildings. New pres- 
sures from our clients are going to require 
us to rethink our designs in terms of the 
life-cycle costs of operations that depend 
on energy use. New pollution and atmos- 
pheric thermal problems, created by our 
recent excessive use of fossil fuels, as well 
as the potential dangers of using nuclear 
generating plants, are being pointed up 
by environmentalists. 

All of the above arguments are now 
well known and often repeated to the 
point of causing us to “tune out" their 
messages or turn away in apathy in the 
belief that they are just the latest on a 
long list of crises. While they do bear re- 
peating, my appeal here is to a different 
challenge. 

I believe we are moving rapidly towards 
a new accommodation by the man-made 
environment to nature—a renewed dis- 
cipline to challenge our architectural crea- 
tivity, a positive and welcome opportunity 
to provide spaces for human use that are 
responsive to an ethic of worldwide con- 
servation and exploit renewable sources 
of energy which are nonpolluting. The en- 
ergy of the sun, of the wind, of the ocean's 
thermal gradients are there for us to think 
about in new ways. The use of natural 
sites, of water, wind and trees challenge 
us again, as they have in the past, to cap- 
ture their delights for all to use. It's too 
bad that it took an "energy crisis" to 
awaken us to this challenge, but it's going 
to be exciting to be thinking again about 
design in creative terms. 

To respond to this new—or renewed— 
opportunity, we first must get past a major 
misconception. Most people, including 
most architects, believe that buildings use 
energy because they have heating, air- 
conditioning and ventilating systems and 
because we use electricity for lights, eleva- 
tors and other appliances. This miscon- 
ception lingers on because we often fail to 


Architecture and 


Energy: The Need 
For a New Esthetic 


The house has become a machine 
for energy consumption as we've 
become accustomed to compen- 
sating for bad design decisions 
with brute force mechanical and 
electrical systems." 


tural challenge directly. The challenge 
may make many of us uncomfortable be- 
cause it points out how badly we have at 
times designed our buildings in blind ad- 
herence to some stylistic dogma. But it 
also contains the basis for a new esthetic, 
or perhaps more correctly—a return to 
sound principles once learned and since 
forgotten. 

Travis Price suggests that as with per- 
sonal gluttony the first step toward a sensi- 
ble approach to energy conscious design. 
is a determination to stop consuming so 
much. The U.S. with one-sixteenth of the 
world's population uses one-third of the 
world's energy. Many people believe the 
world will exhaust its supply of petroleum 
and natural gas in this century. Even if 
we have enough reserves to last consider- 
ably longer than that, we certainly have 
no right to continue to squander finite re- 


John P. Eberhard, AIA 


"Like so many other American institu- 
tions, colleges and universities in the 
United States have already gone as far as 
they can with turning down the thermo- 
stats, posting little ‘turn me off’ stickers 
over light switches, installing dimmer 
bulbs and locking up buildings when they 
are not in use. 

"Now, with another season of cold and 
darkness upon them and with fuel prices 
still rising, campus planners, administra- 
tors and students are busily looking for 
new ways to save heat and electricity." 
Iver Peterson, in The New York Times, 
12/17/13; 

“We live under the illusion that tech- 
nology will solve everything. It’s like a 
person who is overweight but keeps on 
eating, hoping someone will invent a pill 
to make him slim. The answer, of course, 
is to stop eating so much.” Travis Price, 
quoted in The New York Times, 12/7/75. 

How well these two quotations frame 
the architectural energy dilemma! Most 
of us act as though buildings are generally 
well designed and effectively used and 
that all we need do to conserve energy is 
call in a mechanical engineer to adjust the 
systems to a lower setting. A recent study 
for the Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories, Inc. (a pioneer in innovative think- 
ing about school buildings) which lists 
energy conservation measures for schools, 
concentrates on modifying heating, venti- 
lating and lighting systems, while suggest- 
ing a few adjustments to the skin of the 
building to avoid infiltration or reduce 
heat loss. The much publicized energy 
conservation standards developed by the 
American Society of Heating, Refrigerat- 
ing and Air-Conditioning Engineers (so- 
called 90-75 Standards) deal almost en- 
tirely with mechanical, lighting and hot 
water systems specifications plus giving 
some criteria for a well-insulated shell. 
We've become so accustomed to compen- 
sating for bad design decisions with brute 
force mechanical and electrical solutions 
that we accept the concept that conserva- 
tion is the equivalent of a reduction in 
brute force. 

Its high time that we face the architec- 


Mr. Eberhard is president of the AIA 
Research Corporation. 
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Almost every aspect of the duplex resi- 
dence that Richard Crowther, AIA, de- 
signed for his own use in Denver was 
based on the twin goals of conserving finite 
sources of energy and exploiting those 

that are renewable: the siting along an 
east/west axis; the low-profile configura- 
tions; the size, shape and location of 
windows (there are none on the west 
elevation), and the use of skylights and 
“skyshafts” to bring in supplementary 
natural light. The house itself acts as a 
passive solar collector. Sun-heated roof 
stacks induce upward air motion from 
exterior wall vents (above) for summer 
ventilation. 
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There is one more bit of history that is 
worth reviewing in this connection. Begin- 
ning in about the 12th century, a fireplace 
was used in most buildings as a means of 
providing heat in cold climates. The fire- 
place was an architectural feature of all 
major and many minor rooms in houses 
across the world from Siberia to colonial 
America. As a visible part of the house, 
it was a focus of design in the simple Eng- 
lish cottage as well as the great hall of a 
French palace. When at the end of the 
last century the coal-burning furnace was 
invented, it was hidden in the basement. 
All of the subsequent developments of 
central heat (oil- and gas-fired units) and 
central cooling systems were hidden in 
basements, in utility rooms, closets or at- 
tics, as were all of the ducts and pipes 
which connected the central furnace to the 
radiators and registers. 

Solar energy is being thought about by 
many people as the simple substitution of 
a solar collector on the roof for a boiler 
in the basement. Everything stays hidden 
except the collector. But architects should 
be thinking about solar energy in different 
terms: It’s an opportunity to make the 
methods of heating (and cooling) visible 
again—to make the solar energy concepts 
architectural features. Solar heat comes in 
the same package as sunshine and sun- 
light. This highly visible quality provides 
us with an architectural challenge of 
enormous potential. 

If architects begin to assert themselves 
as energy conscious designers, and if a 
new esthetic begins to emerge from these 
efforts, then we will have a whole new set 
of opportunities and challenges. Almost 
every building constructed since World 
War II could be redesigned to make it 
more energy efficient and to utilize the 
new concepts of heating, cooling and 
lighting which will emerge. We will need 
to reeducate ourselves in the basic princi- 
ples of good climatic design, to learn more 
about the new concepts of solar and wind 
energy and to learn how to think about 
design based ori a new esthetic. It should 
be an exciting period of development in 
architectural schools and architectural 
practice. It's not going to be easy, but it's 
going to give a lot of us a new sense of pur- 
pose and a new source of satisfaction. O 


Energy conscious design 
should start with the 
first client conferences. 


we can in designing the building itself, we 
sliould then attempt to use renewable 
sources of energy, such as solar and wind. 
Many new ways of using the sun's energy 
and the wind will be developed over the 
next few years, and we should make an 
effort to know about new concepts, under- 
stand them and use them. 

» Finally, we will turn to mechanical sys- 
tems for the supplemental conditioning 
that is required. But we will use them only 
sparingly and with à delicate touch, not as 
we used the brute force systems of the 
recent past. 

But we can go beyond these sensible 
steps to provide that quality of design that 
Vitruvius called “delight”—esthetic quali- 
ties that generate in the observer a re- 
sponse that is emotional. 

The relationship between sail and 
power boats comes to mind as an analogy. 
If we had nothing but gasoline-powered 
motor boats around and some one told us 
we had to find a new solution because we 
were going to run out of gasoline, we 
might think about trying to harness the 
wind to run a motor. We might even in- 
vent all sorts of clever devices to capture 
the wind to drive the propeller under the 
water. If at that point someone were to 
invent a sail to capture the wind, how 
foolish it would be not to redesign the 
boat itself to accommodate the sail. The 
designers who redesigned the boat to pro- 
vide new concepts of hulls and keels and 
rudders and masts to utilize sails would 
be creating not just a slightly revised con- 
cept of a motor-powered boat, but a total 
new design with an entirely different es- 
thetic experience for the user. The chal- 
lenge of energy conscious design for build- 
ings, especially buildings which harness 
solar energy and wind, are like that—not 
just a slight revision in our concept of 
"building" but a new esthetic. And in 
much the same way that those who enjoy 
the experience of sailing are not willing to 
buy à motor-powered boat at any price, 
the choice of design solutions will be emo- 
tional as much as rational. (In fact, our 
studies of solar energy houses have shown 
that clients are reacting to the use of solar 
energy more on an emotional level than 
on a rational level having to do with sav- 
ing energy costs.) 


ask the more fundamental question: Why 
do we use such energy-consuming equip- 
ment in our buildings? The question poses 
its own answer: because buildings are de- 
signed to shelter human activity and be- 
cause human activities are best conducted 
when we are comfortable. In a large coun- 
tary such as the U.S., we have widely di- 
vergent climates and often great fluctua- 
tions in climatic conditions from season to 
season. For thousands of years, architects 
have been challenged to design buildings 
to provide a measure of protection against 
the climate. But only in the recent past 
have we had the mechanical equipment to 
fine-tune the interior comfort conditions 
within a narrow range of temperature and 
humidity boundaries. Consequently, it has 
been only during the last few decades that 
we have been able to abandon doing all 
the sensible things we have always had to 
do to make our buildings comfortable 
under fluctuating climatic conditions. 

If we accept the challenge of energy 
conscious design, we will design new 
buildings or redesign existing buildings by 
taking the following steps: 

۰ We will work with our clients to make 
sure that their perceived space requite- 
ments are reasonably related to their 
actual needs, and are not excessive. 

* We will work with our clients to make 
sure that their design specifications for 
comfortable conditions are reasonably re- 
lated to human needs. Humans are capa- 
ble of comfortably enduring fairly wide 
fluctuations in temperature, humidity and 
light. We have had a tendency in recent 
years to assume that we are required to 
design mechanical systems that allow only 
a very narrow fluctuation in comfort con- 
ditions even during short periods of ab- 
normal climatic conditions. 

۰ Next we should do all of those things 

we once did to make our buildings adjust 
to climate. Orient the buildings toward 
the prevailing breezes; protect the open- 
ings or glass áreas from excessive heat 
with shading devices; provide nátural light 
where it is needed; screen the building 
from raw north winds with earth berms or 
planting; increase the mass of the walls 
and roofs to act as a buffer against exces- 
sive heat or cold, etc. 

e Having done all of the sensible things 
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The four facades of the Insurance Com- 
pany of America’s 27-story Philadelphia 
tower by Mitchell/Giurgola Associates 
were individually designed according to 
their orientations. Except for the ex- 
pressed structure, the north wall is entirely 
glass. The west elevation and most of the 
east and south consist of deeply recessed 
longitudinal openings with curved span- 
drels enclosing induction units (see sec- 
tional model below). The lower portion of 
the east facade is a party wall abutting the 
company’s original building. The lower 
portion of the south is shaded by an adja- 
cent building, so it too is glass. The build- 
ing has a steel frame and a painted 
aluminum membrane skin. 
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The Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974: A First-Year Review 


of low and moderate income. To ensure 
this, mayors are required to certify in their 
applications to HUD that they have given 
“maximum feasible priority” to programs 
aimed at benefiting lower income people 
and eliminating and preventing slums and 
blight. 

Statistics released in HUD’s first report 
on the community development program 
seem to show that about two-thirds of the 
$2.5 billion dished out this year was in 
keeping with the lower income emphasis 
of the act. Using a sample of 151 cities 
and matching those cities’ planned ex- 
penditures with census tracts, HUD con- 
cluded that 65 percent was being spent in 
neighborhoods where average incomes 
were below 80 percent of the national 
median; 24 percent was to go to areas 
where incomes fell between 80 and 100 
percent of the median, and 11 percent was 
allocated to areas above median income. 

The HUD report, submitted to Con- 
gress in December, is far less precise about 
the purposes for which the money (a total 
of $370 million and an average grant of 
$2.4 million) is being spent in the 151 
cities. Instead of a detailed statistical 
analysis, it presents a largely narrative ac- 
count of where the planned expenditures 
fall under the act’s broad objectives. 
Nevertheless, there are some revealing 
figures sprinkled in with the narrative. 

The report shows, for example, that 
the average amount spent for social serv- 
ices is relatively low—about 5 percent. 
Only a few cities planned any sort of his- 
toric preservation program, and a negligi- 
ble amount of money was allocated for 
this. Overall, these cities planned to spend 
8 percent of the money they received on 
central business district revitalization. 

However, the 151 cities planned to 
spend, on an average, 17 percent of their 
funds for housing rehabilitation, and 18 
percent for what HUD termed “‘neighbor- 
hood improvement activities.” The single 
largest average expenditure—27 percent 
—was being spent on urban renewal 
programs. 

NAHRO is conducting a separate study 
of 150 other cities, and this study provides 
a somewhat clearer breakdown on which 
cities are engaging in what kinds of activi- 
ties. For example, NAHRO found that of 


proposal was a much more complicated, 
comprehensive urban development pro- 
gram. What ultimately evolved was a 
block grant program with fast implemen- 
tation but requiring both an application 
and more stringent after-the-fact reviews 
than the Administration would have liked. 

The block grants wrap up in one pack- 
age elements of some controversial old 
federal programs like urban renewal, 
model cities and rehabilitation loans, and 
some uncontroversial ones like water and 
sewer facilities, open space grants and 
loans for neighborhood and other public 
facilities. Instead of the so-called categori- 
cal programs with reams of regulations, 
Congress gave local governments $8.4 
billion over three years to meet seven 
objectives, serious in intent but loose in 
definition. 

The first among these is the elimination 
and prevention of slums and blight. The 
other six follow from that and are: the 
elimination of those conditions detrimen- 
tal to health, safety and public welfare; 
the conservation and expansion of the 
nation's housing stock; the expansion and 
improvement of community services; the 
more rational utilization of land; the re- 
duction of isolation of lower income peo- 
ple by dispersing housing opportunities, 
and the restoration and preservation of 
historically or architecturally significant 
buildings. 

The funds to accomplish these objec- 
tives are allocated by a formula taking 
into account population, poverty and the 
extent of housing overcrowding, and, in 
the first year, almost 3,000 communities 
were eligible for a portion of $2.5 billion. 
More than 70 percent of this ($1.8 bil- 
lion) went to 521 cities with populations 
over 50,000 and urban counties. Some of 
these cities received their funds on the 
basis of past HUD funding levels rather 
than by formula, under a provision known 
as hold harmless which maintains the 
level of prior federal funding for five 
years. In addition, 770 smaller communi- 
tise divided $440 million under the hold 
harmless provisions, and another $100- 
plus million was divided among 1,500 
other small communities. 

The act stresses that the principal bene- 
ficiaries of the program are to be persons 


The federal community development pro- 
gram—born in the confusion of Richard 
Nixon's last months and the first major 
legislation signed by his successor, Gerald 
Ford—has just celebrated its first birth- 
day. In this legislation, Congress welded 
together a potpourri of old urban pro- 
grams, and, under the guise of “new fed- 
eralism," allowed cities to spend the 
money with a minimum of red tape or 
bureaucratic interference. The results 
from the first year have just started to 
dribble in, and the program so far has 
made more friends than enemies. But 
even some of its best friends—those who 
fought to get the legislation enacted— 
have begun to conclude that community 
development, standing by itself, cannot do 
what its creators set out as its primary 
objective: “the development of viable 
urban communities by providing decent 
housing and a suitable living environ- 
ment." 

“The Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act of 1974 is a reflection of 
the state of public policy,” said Robert W. 
Maffin, executive director of the National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials (NAHRO). “It brings to- 
gether a mixed bag of needed public 
programs and applies a single-shot an- 
swer. It was born out of distrust, out of 
a rhetoric of failure and a disdain for 
some solid achievements. It was con- 
structed from a lot of preconceived ideas, 
untested in a laboratory of experience.” 

“Community development is not the 
product of a considered effort to solve 
urban development problems. It is a 
compromise between an Administration 
desiring to restructure federal relation- 
ships with local governments and a Con- 
gress desiring to combine a number of 
categorical grant programs,” said Arthur 
F. Evans, executive director of the San 
Francisco Redevelopment Agency, in an 
open letter to HUD Secretary Carla Hills. 

Indeed, the program is a child of com- 
promise. Its legislative history dates back 
to 1971 when the Nixon Administration 
proposed it as one form of “special reve- 
nue-sharing,” basically a no-strings, no- 
application check from Uncle Sam for 
community development purposes. That 
failed, and the Congressional counter- 
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its 150 cities, 78 percent are using funds 
for a housing rehabilitation program, and 
64 percent of them are doing public works 
and capital improvement projects— 
streets, sewers, curbs, sidewalks, street 
lights. Only 34 percent of NAHRO’s cities 
said they intended to purchase land for the 
construction of new housing, and even 
fewer—29 percent—said they were com- 
pleting ongoing urban renewal projects. 

The NAHRO statistics compared with 
the HUD statistics provide a clue that 
heavy expenditures for urban redevelop- 
ment may be concentrated in relatively few 
cities. Other HUD statistics support this 
thesis: The report notes that between 
1968 and 1972, urban renewal programs 
accounted for 66 percent of all HUD 
funds received by cities, under community 
development only 34 percent went to 
urban renewal-related activities. And, said 
the HUD researchers: 

“In place of urban renewal . . . localities 
are using what might be termed ‘neighbor- 
hood improvement programs' that are 
directed to blighted areas, but which do 
not involve the use of eminent domain to 
acquire and clear properties and which do 
not commit communities to large-scale 
undertakings; and which require no legally 
established boundaries." (Under urban 
renewal law a specific neighborhood had 
to be legally certified as blighted.) 

The HUD report went on to detail what 
kinds of neighborhoods were recipients of 
these kinds of programs: 

“There is greater emphasis on prevent- 
ing and eliminating blight in the early 
stages of decay. In terms of typology of 
neighborhood conditions used in evaluat- 
ing local urban renewal projects, commu- 
nity development block grant recipients 
are placing greater emphasis on activities E. 
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Those neighborhoods accelerating into 
major decline, and nonviable, heavily 
abandoned neighborhoods receive less 
emphasis." 

At the same time that HUD researchers 
are detecting this trend, cities are being 
encouraged to adopt a "neighborhood 
improvement" strategy by both a well- 
respected urban economist, who has fre- 
quently served as a major HUD consult- 
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newal funds cut back and other funds dis- 
pensed in droplets by HUD. Although 
they are assured of funds through 1977, 
nothing is certain after that. 

“The present design is such that it is 
not surprising that cities are converting a 
long-term approach to a quick-fix public 
works program," said attorney Herbert 
Franklin, who co-authored a major new 


"Or, you can focus your funds on fewer 
selected neighborhoods, often in less visi- 
ble forms, but in a concentration sufficient 
to make a difference. 

“And, if you decide to focus your funds 
in a few neighborhoods, you must decide 
which ones: the most blighted, which may 
mean major clearance and redevelopment 
—or those in a transitional state, which 
will provide more rehabilitated homes for 
fewer dollars. 

"Many of our old categorical programs 
required you to focus on your most seri- 
ously deteriorated areas and you collided 
with the problems of poverty, unemploy- 
ment, high crime rates and vandalism— 
often too difficult to be solved with the 
dollars available. 

“Urban blight, like a cancer, spreads so 
rapidly it can eat up improvement placed 
in its midst. And, it is difficult to lure back 
the people necessary to maintain the resto- 
ration when you offer them an island 
surrounded by blight." 

Many people may feel that this kind of 
urban strategy may be in conflict with a 
community development act which names 
as its first objective the elimination and 
prevention of slums and blight. However, 
Edward Silverman, director of NAHRO's 
information center, believes that this is all 
that can be expected, given the compro- 
mise nature of the act and its constraints, 
particularly the formula used to allocate 
funds. 

“You didn't have to gaze into a crystal 
ball to say that community development 
isn't going to do any large-scale redevelop- 
ment. It can't," he said. “For most cities, 
you're spreading the same money thinner 
and expecting it to do twice the job." 

What this means, said Silverman, is a 
"new definition inherent in the law. The 
definition always was the prevention and 
elimination of slums and blight. Now it 
means prevention alone." 

Many analysts of community:develop- 
ment feel the short-term approach to urban 
programs is as inherent in the legislation 
as the focus on less seriously deteriorated 
neighborhoods. The funding allocated by 
Congress is for three years. And city plan- 
ners and redevelopers have just emerged 
from an era in which they saw first hous- 
ing funds suspended and then urban re- 


ant, and by Secretary Hills herself. Essen- 
tially, both are advising cities to engage in 
a holding pattern in the most deteriorated 
neighborhoods and instead focus their 
efforts on neighborhoods where results are 
easier to obtain. 

In a study on community development 
planning done by the Real Estate Research 
Corporation for HUD, economist Anthony 
Downs recommends that cities use a modi- 
fied form of triage in approaching neigh- 
borhood renewal. (Triage is a form of 
military medicine in which combat sur- 
geons, faced with more cases than they 
can handle, divide the wounded into three 
parts—those who will get well without 
surgery, those who will not get well with 
or without surgery and those who need 
surgery to recover—and then treat the 
third group, giving pain-killers to the 
others.) In adapting this to cities, Downs 
suggests: 

“Local governments should use the 
smallest amount of available community 
development resources possible to produce 
high-visibility effects in healthy neighbor- 
hoods, and then divide the remaining re- 
sources (which would be the vast majority 
of them) so that most are used for major 
upgrading of in-between neighborhoods, 
but some are used for in-put benefits and 
limited other actions in very deteriorated 
neighborhoods." 

Downs contends that despite the fact 
that the need is greatest in the worst slums 
and that these neighborhoods have re- 
ceived the most funds in the past, “neither 
great intensity of needs nor past receipt of 
funds alters the harsh fact that concen- 
trating further upgrading efforts in these 
areas is not likely to work." 

He also stresses that the opinions ex- 
pressed in the document are his, not 
HUD’s. But in a speech at the National 
League of Cities annual convention in 
Miami last December, Secretary Hills 
picked up Downs' theme in encouraging 
mayors to try to attract people back to the 
cities with community development funds: 

“You have the option of dispersing 
them (the funds) in a highly visible man- 
ner over as much of the city as possible, 
which may have few lasting effects because 
the amount available is inadequate to 
make a decent dent. 
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changes necessary,” said Meeker. “We 
don’t expect to see a high level of perform- 
ance, but things will get started and be 
under way. By the third year, the pro- 
grams will be off and running.” 

Few of the country’s community devel- 
opment watchdogs would disagree with 
that assessment. But many have begun to 
question the kind of programs which are 
getting under way, and where. They are 
also asking what happens to the neighbor- 
hoods which get left behind. 

The evidence is not all in yet, but the 
pieces seem to be fitting together. And the 
whole is beginning to look this way: 

By all accounts, the community devel- 
opment program works well providing 
short-term funds which can be used for 
the reclamation of older, declining neigh- 
borhoods. But it does not do the job of 
the programs it replaced, whether or not 
they were successful. It provides help for 
people and neighborhoods which need 
help, but not for the people and neighbor- 
hoods which need help the most. 

“If you want to go back and say this is 
a neighborhood rehabilitation program, 
fine," said Edward Silverman. “Then 
you're going to have to come up with an- 
other extensive program which addresses 
the country’s redevelopment needs.” 

Maffin believes that what is most needed 
is a national public policy aimed at “sav- 
ing and rebuilding cities,” and contends 
that this requires three, not one, programs: 
a neighborhood conservation program, 

*a clear, unmistakable program aimed at 
conserving housing, public facilities, in- 
dustrial and commercial buildings that 
still have an important useful life”; an 
urban redevelopment program, “‘a pro- 
gram that encourages and supports rein- 
vestment in the city . . . aimed at those 
areas within cities that require long-term 
financing and heavy front-end investment 
... (that would) rid cities of physical 
conditions that debilitate human life, blight 
urban living and discourage private in- 
vestment,” and a housing program, “that 
encourages arid assists homeownership, 
that helps low and middle income families 
conserve and modernize the existing hous- 
ing stock . . . that creates new housing for 
all income levels on recycled urban land.” 
Beth Dunlop 
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hoods had a legally constituted voice in 
how the money was spent. Now these 
same people are in citywide competition 
for funds, pitting their needs against other 
worthy and not-so-worthy requests for 
money. 

This being the case, it is not surprising 
that cities are focusing their money on less 
deteriorated neighborhoods, where the 
tasks are easier and the results are show- 
ier, rather than addressing the extremely 
complex and difficult problems posed by 
seriously deteriorated neighborhoods. 

It is also not surprising that civil rights 
and poverty groups are complaining that 
HUD has moved too fast to get the com- 
munity development money out, with too 
little attention to whether it will reach 
those whose needs are greatest. Especially 
in terms of housing, there has been “un- 
critical acceptance of inadequate plans," 
according to a recent analysis of commu- 
nity development by the Potomac Institute 
(see following story). 

HUD Assistant Secretary for Commu- 
nity Planning and Development David O. 
Meeker, FAIA, admits that the depart- 
ment acted quickly, but cautions that this 
was not with malevolent intent. One of the 
aims of the act was to eliminate federal 
red tape, and, in fact, Congress allowed 
HUD no more than 75 days to process 
applications. And, said Meeker: 

“We made a clear and conscious deci- 
sion to move the community development 
prograni at exceptional speed. We thought 
that rather than trying to create a program 
that was a piece of polished glass, we 
would seek high-speed implementation 
and learn with the recipients." 

And, he said, while HUD liberally ac- 
cepted applications at the start, the review 
will be more stringent. “What we've done 
is change our relationship with the cities 
from the front end to the back end, and 
the monitoring will be very, very strict." 
Not only does HUD monitor the program, 
but the cities are required to evaluate 
themselves. 

It will probably take several years to 
assess the full impact of the community 
development program. Even HUD expects 
the first-year results to show little. *Our 
assessment is that progress will be slow in 
the first year because of the institutional 


A long-term approach 
versus a ‘quick-fix 
public works program.’ 


study of the community development pro- 
gram for Potomac Institute, a Washington 
human rights and poverty group. 

“Community development sets out to 
meet both long-term and short-term de- 
velopment needs. But the 1974 act pro- 
vides for only short-term financing,” said 
NAHRO’s Maffin. “Short-term financing 
is appropriate to meet the maintenance 
and operating needs of local government: 
Street lights can be installed; sidewalks re- 
paired or replaced; some public facilities 
constructed; technical and social services 
provided. But, if there is need for major 
modernization or redevelopment, then 
short-term financing can hardly do the 
job.” 

Political factors also are likely to work 
to push the community development away 
from hard core slums and ghettos. The 
two largest programs replaced by the 
block grants—the multibillion dollar ur- 
ban renewal program and the shorter-lived 
model cities program—wete aimed pri- 
marily at the worst of bad neighborhoods. 

This targeting, and requirements for 
citizen participation in these and other 
categorical programs, created a new and 
direct relationship between the federal 
government and slum residents. With 
Uncle Sam as a sometimes ally, these 
neighborhoods began to do better in the 
competition for government funds. Pre- 
viously, since these neighborhoods were 
poor and usually black—and therefore 
lacking in political clout—they had been 
passed by, so much so, in fact, that federal 
intervention became necessary. The 
Kerner report and numerous other anal- 
yses have documented their perennial dis- 
advantage in dealing with city hall in 
particular. 

The untargeted and relatively stringless 
community development block grants, de- 
spite the legislative imperatives that the 
money be spent in poor neighborhoods 
and despite citizen participation require- 
ments, are likely to dilute the impact of 
the poor on city halls. 

Uncle Sam is now all but neutral, and 
in the interest of the new federalism, may- 
ors have been freed to dispense the money 
as they see fit. Under the old programs, 
the money had to be spent in poor neigh- 
borhoods, and residents of those neighbor- 


The Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974: ‘Deconcentrating’ the Poor 


ing units in the suburban areas are exclu- 
sively for the elderly. 

“The city of Hartford and its suburban 
towns constitute the type of metropolitan 
area to which the 1974 act is addressed,” 
the memorandum maintains. “This area is 
characterized by the concentration of low- 
income and minority persons within the 
inner city of Hartford. These persons are 
experiencing serious housing problems 
and shortages, which are exacerbated by 
a lack of appropriate housing opportuni- 
ties in the suburban towns. The population 
of the Hartford metropolitan area is be- 
coming increasingly segregated by race, 
income and age.” 

Another suit may be brought on similar 
grounds in the Detroit region. The Coali- 
tion for Block Grant Compliance, an as- 
sociation of 13 nonprofit groups in the 
Detroit area, has filed an administrative 
complaint objecting to HUD’s approval of 
community development block grants to 
26 suburban communities surrounding 
Detroit. The administrative complaint, 
which was filed by the National Commit- 
tee Against Discrimination in Housing 
(NCDH ) on behalf of the coalition, al- 
leges that 19 of the applications are 
“plainly inconsistent with the regional 
goals" for housing related to employment 
opportunities for minority group workers 
and others throughout the region. These 
goals had been adopted by SEMCOG, the 
officially recognized regional planning 
agency for the area. Although several 
other suits have been brought against 
HUD challenging its administration of 
Title I in the areas of citizen participation, 
environmental review and civil rights, the 
Hartford suit and the Detroit action are 
the two that most directly raise the ques- 
tion of whether the law is intended to 
address regional disparities in housing 
distribution. 

The challenges base their arguments on 
the language about "deconcentration" in 
the preamble to Title I and also on the 
requirement that HAPs assess the housing 
needs of lower-income persons “residing 
or expected to reside in the community." 
(Emphasis mine.) Both the Hartford and 
Detroit arguments largely rest on the as- 
sertion that suburban communities have 
not taken those three words— "expected 


plans of these suburban communities are 
deficient, according to Hartford, because 
they do not accurately reflect regional 
housing needs, especially those of the 
inner city. At stake is $4 million in com- 
munity development block grants to the 
seven towns—Farmington, Windsor 
Locks, Vernon, Enfield, East Hartford, 
West Hartford and Glastonbury. On Octo- 
ber 1, 1975, a federal district court in 
Hartford temporarily enjoined the defend- 
ant communities from spending any of 
this money until an opinion was handed 
down. The opinion came on January 28 
from Judge M. Joseph Blumfeld, making 
the injunction permanent unless 

appealed. 

The predominantly white, middle- 
income towns which are the defendants in 
the case form a collar of affluence around 
Hartford, a city with the typical catalog 
of urban problems—deteriorating housing 
stock, a large low-income population and 
declining city services. The community 
development applications of the seven 
towns give little indication that this dis- 
parity will be reversed. West Hartford was 
granted $999,000 in block grant funds to 
be used primarily for interior street con- 
struction; its housing assistance plan calls 
for only 40 units, which are to be used 
exclusively for the elderly. Enfield, a pre- 
dominantly white middle-income commu- 
nity, located strategically between Spring- 
field and Hartford, plans to use half of its 
$1.2 million block grant for recreational 
purposes, even though the town is the site 
of substantial employment opportunities 
for minority and low-income workers. 

Hartford, in contrast, contains 16,000 
units that require either replacement or 
substantial rehabilitation. The city esti- 
mates that its 7,500 units of assisted hous- 
ing for low- and moderate-income families 
fulfill less than half of its current subsi- 
dized housing needs. “Of the 12,000 sub- 
sidized units for lower- and moderate- 
income people in the entire Hartford met- 
ropolitan area, 61 percent are located in 
Hartford,” according to the memorandum 
in support of a preliminary injunction filed 
by the plaintiffs. “Seventy-one percent of 
all low-rent public housing units are lo- 
cated in Hartford,” the memorandum 
points out. “In large part, subsidized hous- 
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"The most important part of the legisla- 
tion is the linkage between housing and 
community development," says Melvin 
Mister of the National League of Cities/ 
U.S. Conference of Mayors and former 
Washington, D.C., redevelopment direc- 
tor. "For the first time there is a chance to 
tie these two things together." 

The principal instrument of the linkage 
is the requirement that any locality seek- 
ing community development block grants 
submit a housing assistance plan (HAP) 
for HUD approval. Among other things, 
the HAP is supposed to "accurately sur- 
vey the condition of the housing stock in 
the community; assess the housing assist- 
ance needs of lower-income persons “‘re- 
siding or expecting to reside in the com- 
munity”; specify a "realistic" annual goal 
for such housing assistance, and “indicate 
the general location of planned housing 
construction." 

The HAP is also required to meet the 
objective of "promoting greater choice of 
housing opportunities and avoiding undue 
concentrations of assisted persons in areas 
containing a high proportion of lower- 
income persons." This requirement is a 
somewhat diluted reflection of one of the 
legislation's major objectives, as stated in 
the preamble to Title I, which is "the re- 
duction of the isolation of income groups 
within communities and geographical areas 
and the promotion of an increase in the 
diversity and vitality of neighborhoods 
through the spatial deconcentration of 
housing opportunities for persons of 
lower income. .. .” 

HUD'Ss seriousness about achieving this 
objective, and its rigor in examining the 
first-round HAPS, already have come 
under several challenges. One is a lawsuit 
brought by the city of Hartford whose es- 
sential point is that efforts to “deconcen- 
trate” lower-income and minority people 
must be made on a regional scale rather 
than community by community. 

The test case challenges HUD's ap- 
proval of community development block 
grants to seven surrounding suburbs. The 


Mrs. Silverman, a city planner, is editor 
of Environmental Comment, a monthly 
magazine published by the Urban Land 
Institute in Washington, D.C. 
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community and to HUD. However, in 
many cases, communities should be able 
to take into account planned employment 
facilities as well, and their housing assist- 
ance plans should reflect the additional 
housing needs that will result. . . .” 

The “expected to reside” language is 
the entrywedge for using Title I to encour- 
age regional distribution of housing. The 
House report notes that “with respect to 
comprehensive areawide planning, the bill 
contemplates only that areawide planning 
be fully recognized by each applicant as 
a guide to governmental action, which the 
committee believes is consistent with the 
objectives of the comprehensive planning 
program carried on under section 701 of 
the housing act of 1954. Applicants would 
not be rigidly bound by comprehensive 
plans... . The committee intends, how- 
ever, that areawide plans be given careful 
consideration whenever applicable and 
relevant to individual community develop- 
ment needs and objectives.” 

In a preliminary evaluation of HUD's 
implementation of the 1974 act, the Wash- 
ington-based Potomac Institute's metro- 
politan housing program asserts that the 
"momentum for regional ‘fair share’ allo- 
cation plans that began in 1968 appears 
to be dissipating under the 1974 act. The 
A-95 review process by regional and met- 
ropolitan clearinghouses has been pro 
forma, with little impact on HUD’s deci- 
sion making even where negative com- 
ments were elicited. The housing alloca- 
tion policies pursued by local HUD offices, 
the provisions of local HAPs and the pro- 
grams of state housing finance agencies 
appear to have little or no coherence from 
the standpoint of the housing dispersal 
objectives of the 1974 act.” 

Communities are obliged, under the 
legislation, to certify that their applica- 
tions have undergone review by an A-95 
regional clearinghouse, usually a regional 
planning agency or council of govern- 
ments. Both HUD and its critics agree that 
A-95 review has generally left something 
to be desired, but in some cases this 
scrutiny by areawide planning agencies 
raised substantial questions about the ex- 
tent to which local communities were con- 
tributing their share to meet regional 
housing needs, as evidenced by local hous- 
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to reside in the community as a result of 
planned or existing employment facilities,” 
according to the NCDH complaint. 
Congress apparently expected HUD to 
take the “expected to reside” language 
seriously. In the House report on the leg- 
islation, the committee on banking and 
currency wrote: “The committee wishes 
to emphasize that the bill requires com- 
munities, in assessing their housing needs, 
to look beyond the needs of their residents 
to those who can be expected to reside in 
the community as well. Clearly, those al- 
ready employed in the community can be 
expected to reside there. Normally, esti- 
mates of those expected to reside in a par- 
ticular community would be based on em- 
ployment data generally available to the 


to reside "—seriously in analyzing their 
housing needs. 

East Hartford, for example, is the site 
of a United Aircraft factory, and has the 
highest concentration of manufacturing 
employment for blue collar workers in the 
Hartford region, according to the plain- 
tiff s memorandum. Yet, “East Hartford 
has failed to provide for the housing and 
social needs of its existing and expected 
workers in its application, thus effectively 
blocking many low- and moderate-income 
persons from seeking job opportunities in 
East Hartford." Seventeen of the suburban 
applications in the Detroit region "are 
plainly inconsistent" with facts and data 
generally available to assess the housing 
needs of low-income families "expected 
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Are the carrots big 
enough to overcome 
suburban resistance? 


ing elements required as part of all 701 
comprehensive plans “will have to con- 
tribute substantially to the housing assist- : 
ance plans," he says. "We are going to 
judge the funding of 701 grants against 
that contribution." Although Butler con- 
cedes that A-95 review “has not been of 
much value," HUD’s use of A-95 com- 
ments in evaluating housing assistance 
plans has also fallen short. He hopes to 
improve consideration of clearinghouse 
comments by HUD staff in the hopes that 
this will also upgrade the A-95 review in 
the field. 

There are positive signs that, in some 
metropolitan areas, community develop- 
ment block grants are being used to help 
meet regional needs. According to Butler, 
there are about 15 locales where “area- 
wide activity resembles a fair share hous- 
ing plan," and he estimates that as many 
as 60 other metropolitan areas are mov- 
ing in that direction. For example, the 
Miami Valley Regional Planning Commis- 
sion in Dayton, Ohio, which developed 
what many believe to be the original 
model for fair share plans, drafts the indi- 
vidual housing assistance plans for each 
community, with the concurrence of the 
local jurisdiction. The local HAPs are 
thus sure to be in accordance with the 
regionwide housing allocation plan. 

In the Washington, D.C., metropolitan 
area, all local housing assistance plans are 
consistent with the regional program es- 
tablished by the Washington Council of 
Governments, and HUD has agreed to 
direct the local area office to distribute 
Section 8 funds according to the plan. 
Though such cases remain rare, Butler 
hopes that HUD will try to encourage 
more instances where local housing assist- 
ance plans help to further regional housing 
goals. 

The HUD Secretary has a $55 million 
special fund, amounting to 2 percent of 
the total block grant allotment, which can 
be used for demonstration purposes. The 
encouragement of regional housing plans 
would be a natural pilot project for the 
fund, according to Butler. 

Herbert M. Franklin, a Washington at- 
torney and one of the authors of the Poto- 
mac Institute's initial report on the com- 
munity development program, says that 


percent of the housing assistance plans 
submitted by communities during the first 
year were sent back for revision. One 
principal reason for requiring rework of 
the plans, according to Butler, was that 
communities ignored housing needs in 
their assessments. 

Says HUD Assistant Secretary David 
O. Meeker, FAIA, “In the first year, cities 
were dealing with a new and volatile issue. 
This year we are going to be more strin- 
gent about meeting the requirements of 
the act. For example, in terms of human 
equity, you can't postpone dealing with 
the housing problems of large families." 

“HUD is taking the ‘expected to reside’ 
requirement very seriously,” notes Zina G. 
Greene, an equal opportunity official at 
HUD. But she points out that there are 
thorny problems in defining the term in a 
fair, objective way. "It's really a judgment 
call," she says. “We have to be able to tell 
whether a community is taking us seri- 
ously or playing games." HUD singled out 
"better methods for communities to esti- 
mate present and future housing assistance 
needs, particularly for families ‘expected 
to reside in the community,’ " as among 
the areas “needing the most creative re- 
sponses” in its recently issued first annual 
report on the community development 
block grant program. 

HUD has recently made public an ini- 
tial effort to clarify the “expected to re- 
side" requirement. In proposed regula- 
tions printed in the Federal Register on 
January 9, HUD sets out several data re- 
quirements for local housing assistance 
plans. These include the number of low- 
income families expected to be employed 
in the community as a result of "known 
commercial, industrial or service employ- 
ment to be generated by new or expanded 
development," and the number of low- 
income families with workers already em- 
ployed in the community but living else- 
where, “who could reasonably be expected 
to reside in the community if housing they 
could afford were available." HUD is also 
analyzing the potential of census data and 
social security statistics to come up with 
a usable formula for “expected to reside." 

Butler notes other steps that HUD is 
taking to beef up the quality of housing 
assistance plans. For one thing, the hous- 


ing assistance plans. According to the 
Potomac Institute report, HUD “appears 
to have adopted a policy of approving 
local housing assistance plans submitted 
during the first year of the community de- 
velopment program routinely and almost 
without exception, despite negative com- 
ments on the plans from regional or state- 
wide agencies and negative reviews from 
within HUD itself. 

"Some of the approved plans used 
grossly inadequate data to describe lower- 
income housing needs; many plans 
adopted lower-income housing goals only 
or primarily for the elderly, rather than 
for families; some plans made no provi- 
sion at all for any subsidized housing and 
some plans ignored the statutory require- 
ments to avoid concentrating such housing 
in low-income or minority areas," the 
report contends. 

"None of the plans describes how the 
locality proposed to implement its housing 
plans, because HUD deleted that require- 
ment from its HAP instructions. This de- 
letion reveals that HUD places no pre- 
mium on local action to meet housing 
needs, as distinguished from local paper 
plans to justify the dispensing of commu- 
nity development block grants." 

“The tradition of bureaucracy,” says 
Martin E. Sloane, NCDH general counsel, 
“has a reluctance to reject. The case has 
to be pretty blatant.” One such blatant 
case was that of the city of Parma, Ohio, 
near Cleveland, whose block grant appli- 
cation was turned down by HUD on the 
grounds that its housing assistance plan 
was “plainly inappropriate." The commu- 
nity estimated an unmet housing need of 
some 1,537 households, yet included an 
annual goal for housing assistance of zero 
units. Parma has a history of civil rights 
violations and has been the subject of a 
Justice Department suit on the basis of a 
“pattern or practice” of racial discrimina- 
tion in housing. But Parma is only one of 
three community development block grant 
applications that HUD has rejected during 
the first year—out of a total of 1,350 
communities. 

That figure is somewhat misleading, ac- 
cording to Warren H. Butler, deputy as- 
sistant secretary for community develop- 
ment at HUD. He notes that about 25 
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seems to me that we’ve had the sad irony 
that as community development programs 
flower and reach their zenith, they do so 
at a time when housing subsidy programs 
are in their sorriest shape.” 

Meeker terms the housing issues— 
ranging from problems in HAPs to prob- 
lems with getting Section 8 going —‘‘far 
and away the most difficult issues for the 
department to face.” But, he says, Secre- 
tary Hills is “driving to get housing.” 

The problem of resources aside, there 
remains the much larger question of to 
what extent the community development 
block grants be used as a lever to fit local 
housing assistance plans into a regional 
fair share pattern. In the case of school 
desegregation, billions of dollars were 
held out as carrots to local communities 
to foster integration. The rules were pretty 
clear: Integrate your schools, and you'll 
get the money; if you don't integrate, then 
no money. 

This raises two questions about com- 
munity development: First, is the carrot 
juicy enough and, second, are the rules 
clear? Right now, both HUD and its crit- 
ics agree that the incentive to most sub- 
urban communities is probably not big 
enough to induce those which have been 
unwilling to accept low-income housing to 
accept it in exchange for community de- 
velopment funds. But this could then 
change as some $1.2 billion in discretion- 
ary funds become available in the next 
few years for both metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan areas. These funds are now 
tied up in meeting entitlement and “hold 
harmless" commitments for communities 
under the old categorical programs. 

So far only 16 communities, mostly in 
the Midwest, have been sufficiently put off 
by HUD requirements not to file applica- 
tions for block grant funds. But it is not at 
all clear that HUD has sent out a strong 
signal to communities that if they didn't 
take the requirements of the housing as- 
sistance plan, especially its “expected to 
reside” mandate, seriously, then funds 
would be denied. “We just don't know yet 
how important these funds are to commu- 
nities," says Franklin, *but that makes it 
all the more important to deny funds to 
those that don't want assisted housing and 
give them to those that do." LJ 
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For the next fiscal year, HUD has pro- 
grammed 400,000 units of Section 8 leased 
housing, but only 125,000 of these will be 
new units; the remaining subsidy will go 
to rehabilitation of existing units. Thus, 
the potential of Section 8 still remains in 
the inner city and the older suburbs, where 
there is certainly an enormous housing 
need. Nevertheless, the impact of new sub- 
sidized housing which could turn suburban 
housing assistance plans into housing as- 
sistance realities is likely to be minimal. 

“What you have here is a situation of 
faulty plans which would have no effect 
anyway," says Melvin Mister. “The hous- 
ing linkage is important, but it's sort of a 
Catch-22. The situation is this: On one 
hand, the case is being made that we want 
to get Section 8 out and make it work. 

But that's not the whole thing. We need 

to make it work for the people who need 
it most desperately where it's needed most 
desperately." 

The Potomac study put it this way: 
“The HUD record in stimulating subsi- 
dized housing production since 1973 con- 
tinues to reflect a confusion and tentative- 
ness that, if not changed, will ultimately 
call into question the entire structure of 
community development policy.” 

Adds Franklin, “If you look at the his- 
tory of federal community development, it 
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Title I of the 1974 act "creates a tension 
between the dynamic of planning for mo- 
bility (expected to reside) and a static 
formula" for funding communities on an 
individual basis. That tension could be- 
come more and more problematic in those 
metropolitan areas—which is to say most 
—where there is a wide disparity between 
the inner city resident and his suburban 
counterpart. 

Can the crucial linkage between housing 
and community development, which is 
one of the watershed contributions of the 
1974 act, help to reverse this disparity? A 
lack of resources alone make that impossi- 
ble. Title II of the 1974 act provided a 
new housing program, Section 8, (see 
May 1975) to fill the gap left by previous 
housing subsidy programs which had been 
suspended in January 1973. But HUD 
was as dilatory in implementing Section 8 
as it was expeditious in approving HAPs. 
Few new units are under construction. 

Moreover, a large percentage of Section 
8 new construction subsidies were set 
aside for state housing finance agencies. 
And the state housing agencies have found 
themselves in trouble, unable to float 
bonds at reasonable interest rates. Like- 
wise, private proposals for Section 8 have 
not been well received by traditional lend- 
ing institutions. 


Nostalgia for a Past We Never Had 


teeth. All of these rituals will be performed 
to substitute for the lack of genuine 
cultural artifacts. 

The truth is that during almost 300 
years of our formative history, from the 
landings on Plymouth Rock to the end of 
the free land in the West, Americans have 
been a remarkably uncultured people. We 
have simply not devoted a lot of time to 
useless work. 

The first settlers were not only men and 
women of questionable antecedence, but 
they brought with them a medieval system 
of town planning that assured that the 
population of future towns would be fail- 
ures like themselves. When village space 
became congested, the least successful in- 
habitants were exiled to the frontier to 
start a new one. Successful farmers, politi- 

cians, merchants and preachers 
stayed behind. 
The frontier was populated 
by the inexperienced, the 
inept, the maladjusted 
and the discontent. 
Their numbers were swelled 
by those sentenced to transporta- 
tion. England found, early in our history, 
that the New World was a very convenient 
dumping ground for her criminal overflow. 

The drawings submitted are an extrapo- 
lation of the artifacts and attitudes that 
might have resulted had the settling of our 
country been more high-minded and 
serious and undertaken by cultured ladies 
and gentlemen. 

They are offered here for the bicenten- 
nial celebration to help fabricate the past 
we never had. (1 
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be truly cultured they must expend a great 
deal of energy on useless work. Not all 
societies are capable of this. It requires a 
cultured person to recognize and evaluate 
useless work. Not all societies are capable 
of this. Practical-minded common people 
are indifferent to it, as witness the average 
person's reaction to modern art and 
architecture. 

Cultural artifacts are timc capsules put 
down in their time hoping to be preserved 
for posterity. To do this, absolute useless- 
ness is essential. Campaniles, a form 
almost as useless as the obelisk, have sur- 
vived only because no one has considered 
laying them on their sides to use as bowl- 
ing alleys. 
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Of course, useless leftovers do not pro- 
vide a complete picture of a culture, only 
the cultured few, but this does not bother 
historians. The discards of the past serve 
their purpose very well for they perpetuate 
the discard theory of the present, thus as- 
suring there will be a cultured image of 
our agc for the future. The system works 
well enough until it comes to an event 
such as the bicentennial ycar. 

This year, the nation will hark to the 
dinging and donging of countless liberty 
bells, with painted cracks. We will admire 
authentic nubile colonial drum majorettes, 
leading fife and drum corps. A plethora of 
gorgeous Georges will smile benignly at 
the proceedings through their wooden 


Forrest Wilson, AIA 


Yesterday's leftovers are tomorrow's ar- 
chaeological treasures. What we know of 
prehistoric man was gleaned from the 
garbage he left behind on the floor of his 
caves or casually discarded in the fissures 
of nearby rocks. What we know of ancient 
civilizations is pieced together from pot- 
shards, building remnants and broken 
artifacts. 

The clay pot that slipped from the 
clumsy fingers of primitive man and the 
ruins of the coliseum survived to acquire 
historic significance as cultural indications 
because potshards and abandoned sports 
arenas had no practical use. A pot that 
does not break is used forever. Buildings 
that are adaptable are used for all sorts of 
purposes until their original form dis- 
appears. 

The best way for an artifact to survive 
intact throughout the ages is for it to be 
designed as useless from the beginning. 
Triumphal arches are in this category. 
They last forever. Who needs a door from 
the outside to the outside? Obelisks also 
have a high survival rate. Not only are 
they difficult to spell but arc only uscful 
for warding off low flying elephants 
which are not overly prevalent in urban 
arcas where obelisks are located. 

A highly cultured age leaves useless 
objects in abundance. For a people to 


Mr. Wilson, chairman of the depart- 


ment of architecture and planning at 
Catholic University of America in 
Washington, D.C., is both author 
and artist. 
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“significantly outlines several new phases 
where architects can become involved in 
providing services.” He writes that archi- 
tects are familiar with “elements that 
constitute basic services, but many archi- 
tects may be less familiar with the various 
activities that can be included in the pre- 
design, site analysis, post-construction and 
supplementary services.” He calls upon 
the architect to go beyond what are usu- 
ally considered as “traditional skills,” 
especially in site analysis and pre-design. 
The list of services in the guidelines, then, 
helps show that “architects have much to 
offer the public beyond the skills directly 
needed in putting buildings together.” 

2. After an agreement has been reached 
about the services to be rendered, the 
architect estimates the number of hours 
required to perform each item of service 
that he will provide. The hours are multi- 
plied by salaries, then factors are added 
for benefits, overhead, etc. This yields 
total in-house expense. 

3. To this total are added costs of outside 
services and the professional fee (antici- 
pated profit). This yields the amount of 
compensation required for each item of 
service. Reimbursable expenses are esti- 
mated separately. 

4. Architect and client review a summary 
of the figures and arrive at an amount of 
compensation for the project. 

The guidelines already have come into 
wide use. Between their publication in 
April 1975 and the end of the year, 4,355 
copies had been ordered from AIA head- 
quarters—making the compensation man- 
agement manual the Institute’s best seller 
at the moment. 

The guidelines also have been well re- 
ceived by clients. The New Jersey division 
of building and construction has turned to 
cost-based compensation in negotiation of 
A/E contracts. Leonard DiDonato, direc- 
tor of the division, commented in a letter 
to the New Jersey Society of Architects 
that "the old system of determining fees 
as a percentage of the final cost estimate 
or of the actual construction costs had no 
direct relationship between the services 
required of the professional and the com- 
pensation received by him.” 

Basing compensation on actual costs of 
time and services, of course, makes an 


A Progress Report 
On AJA’s Financial 
Management Tools 


published in 1975, Compensation Man- 
agement Guidelines for Architectural 
Services. 

Gestation of the 1975 guidelines can 
be traced back to three studies done for 
AIA by Case & Co. in the late 1960s. The 
first of them, The Economics of Architec- 
tural Practice, contained some “sobering” 
findings: Architects surveyed by the com- 
pany lost money on one out of four 
projects, many principals kept no accu- 
rate records of time spent on projects, 
very few firms did any profit planning 
at all. 

Robert Allan Class, AIA, director of 
the Institute’s management division, re- 
lates these findings to the profession’s 
long-standing reliance on established per- 
centage fees. “Over the years,” he says, 
“AIA components published percentage 
fee schedules for various building types, 
and it was a simple matter to pick from a 
fee schedule when making a decision 
about compensation. This was really a 
crutch. In no way did it accurately relate 
the cost of providing services to an 
equitable compensation for the architect.” 

Establishing this relationship is the core 
purpose of the 1975 guidelines. They were 
developed en charrette by an AIA task 
force, building upon earlier publications 
of state components in California, New 
York and Ohio, and they call for the 
establishment of compensation in four 
sequential steps: 

1. The manual lists and describes 120 
separate services in nine categories: pre- 
design, site analysis, schematic design, 
design development, construction docu- 
ments, bidding or negotiations, construc- 
tion contract administration, post- 
construction and supplemental services. 
Architect and client study the list and 
come to a joint decision on the services 
required for the project, establishing the 
responsibilities of owner, architect or con- 
sultant for each item. 

Parenthetically, Wesley A. McClure, 
AIA, points out a use of the list of 
services which may be especially pertinent 
in helping the architect find new work. In 
an article titled “Expanding Services May 
Help to ‘Beat the Crunch’ " (NC Archi- 
tect, Nov./Dec. 1975), McClure says that 
the compensation management manual 


Romantic notions to the contrary, archi- 
tects had problems about adequate com- 
pensation for services rendered and other 
aspects of financial management even 
when princes and popes were patrons of 
art and architecture, as Michelangelo’s 
well-known troubles testify. The fact that 
architects, regardless of patronage, have 
always had to combine good management 
with good design in order to achieve a 
successful practice is reinforced by a re- 
cent book about another of the world’s 
great architects. The book, Jacopo San- 
sovino: Architecture and Patronage in 
Renaissance Venice (Deborah Howard, 
Yale University Press, 1975), tells of 
Sansovino’s singular career as architect 
for Venice’s most powerful institutions 
and citizens. 

But he had his problems. An outbreak 
of war with the Turks in 1537 caused 
rampant inflation; architectural projects 
were halted; new commissions were hard 
to get. Despite Sansovino’s enviable 
patronage, every design had to be adapted 
“to a tightly defined set of physical, finan- 
cial and sociological conditions.” How, 
then, did he cope so well? 

The answer to this question contains 
some lessons for the contemporary archi- 
tect. The author of the book says that 
Sansovino’s success was due to three 
things: his skillful way with clients, his 
eloquence in defending an opinion and his 
“grasp” of financial matters. 

Helping architects to achieve this grasp 
has been a major concern of AIA almost 
since its inception, and today the Institute 
offers practitioners a comprehensive and 
highly integrated system of financial man- 
agement aids. This is a progress report on 


that system and its continued development. 


The forthcoming AIA book Current 
Techniques in Architectural Practices says 
that “financial management requires es- 
tablishing financial objectives, especially 
profit; planning the firm’s practice to 
generate that profit, and controlling activ- 
ities to ensure it.” 

Basic to achieving profit—indeed to 
the survival of an architectural firm and 
its ability to deliver quality design—is 
adequate compensation for the firm’s 
services. Hence AIA’s most recent major 
addition to the system of financial aids, 
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can economically use the AIA computer- 
ized financial management system. At this 
point, it becomes more costly to prepare 
reports manually—if timely and meaning- 
ful information is the objective. For an 
office with 10 or more staff members, the 
savings in total costs to the firm for finan- 
cial management can be dramatic.” 

However assembled, an individual 
firm’s time data is a limited base for 
estimates of compensation needs. This is 
particularly true of a small firm, but it 
also applies to a large firm entering new 
areas of practice. 

This limitation has led to the idea of 
systematically pooling time data for 
various types and sizes of projects. One 
such pool, or “bank,” has been estab- 
lished by AIA state components in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Hawaii and 
Arizona. Headquartered in San Francisco 
and called ManHourDataBank Inc., its aim 
when fully operational is to provide a sub- 
scriber with “an accurate index by which 
to estimate time and probable costs," us- 
ing the firm's own wage scale. 

National AIA has assisted the Western 
effort as a pilot project, and since the fall 
of 1974 has had a task force working on 
development of a national information 
bank "on the amount of time spent to do 
various tasks and to render specific serv- 
ices," in the words of Institute Vice Presi- 
dent Carl L. Bradley, FAIA. Bradley, who 
has chaired the task force, says it is study- 
ing several approaches, “working with 
selected firms in a continuing test of the 
elements which appear appropriate for a 
national data bank." 

The work is continuing in tandem with 
production of a second edition of the 
compensation management guidelines un- 
der a joint compensation management/ 
time data bank task force, headed by 
Ward W. Deems, FAIA. 

Concurrently, the AIA computerized 
financial management system is being ad- 
justed to become completely integrated 
with the concepts of compensation man- 
agement and a time data bank. A new task 
force has been formed, chaired by Peter 
A. Piven, AIA, which will work to further 
mesh all the various parts in a single, 
comprehensive financial management 
system. Mary E. Osman 
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This illustration is one of the visual elements included in a 15-minute slide/cassette 
presentation currently being circulated through AIA state components to introduce 
the concepts of cost-based compensation. Half-day and full-day continuing educa- 
tion laboratories, with trained instructors, are available for further exploration into 
the subject. For scheduling, contact J. R. Kirkland, deputy administrator of Institute 
and component affairs, at ALA headquarters. 


agement system, administered by Harper 
& Shuman Inc. of Cambridge, Mass. Sub- 
scribers to the system send data to its 
central processing facility, by mail or com- 
puter-to-computer, and get back official 
accounting records and management re- 
ports tailored to the firm's needs. 

Since one of the things the system can 
report upon is individual hours and dol- 
lars expended for each phase or service 
on a project-by-project basis, it obviously 
fits hand in glove with use of the com- 
pensation management guidelines. Donald 
J. Stephens, AIA, an Institute director 
who has been deeply involved in the fash- 
ioning of recent financial management 
aids, believes that “the AIA computerized 
system has advantages for even a small 
firm.” 

This system, he says, “is designed to 
give both the architectural firm and its 
accountants the financial management tool 
they need—and there are differing needs. 
The system can also tell the firm on a 
timely basis about its overall profitability, 
what is happening to its overhead and 
about its net worth. It can be an aid in 
increasing office productivity and can help 
pick up the money that usually ‘falls 
through the cracks.’ ” 

Stephens believes that “when a firm 
achieves a gross income of $150,000 an- 
nually for services generated in-house, it 


accurate and responsive accounting system 
more essential than ever. AIA’s efforts in 
this area date back to 1950, when it pub- 
lished the Standardized Accounting Man- 
ual for Architects. The manual was re- 
vised in 1954 and a new version specifi- 
cally designed to dovetail with the com- 
pensation management guidelines has 
been approved by the AIA board and is 
nearing publication. 

Alan B. Stover, AIA, director of the 
Institute's documents division, calls the 
new manual “a vast improvement" over its 
predecessors and of special value to small 
offices. A key purpose, he says, “‘is to let 
the architect know on a current basis if 
he's making a profit, rather than his hav- 
ing to wait until the end of a year. The 
manual encompasses basic cash flow 
analyses so that the small firm can budget 
and plan its income." 

A well-received accounting aid prepared 
for AIA in 1970 by Arthur Andersen & 
Co. was Financial Management for Archi- 
tectural Firms: A Manual of Accounting 
Procedures. The company termed the 
manual “a new management approach,” 
going beyond the "recording of history" 
in accounting terms to the supplying of 
management reports for future planning 
and the monitoring of current activities. 

The Andersen manual became the basis 
for AIA's computerized financial man- 


certifying qualifications? In its simplest 
form, the answer has to do with making 
the most of what we already know and 
gaining new skills with maximum effici- 
ency. When we have a specialized compe- 
tency, it would be beneficial to be able to 
prove it readily; and when we want to ac- 
quire one, we ought to be able to do it 
efficiently and with some assurance of 
throughness. That is just good business, 
and there are some side benefits as well. 
All this can be supported by discussion 
of some specific situations. 

The collegiate schools of architecture 
began to acknowledge the need for spe- 
cialized training at least 20 or 30 years 
ago and have gradually increased the ex- 
tent of differentiation in course offerings 
and general thrust, especially at the grad- 
uate school level. Degrees in specialties 
such as urban design, hospital planning, 
or structures have become available, bac- 
calaureate degrees tend to remain very 
general, although architectural science 
is a separate degree program. Another 
important gap is now being filled through 
the combined efforts of AIA and Florida 
Atlantic University. A program is being 
offered which leads to an MBA in archi- 
tectural management. 

Bertram Berenson, current president of 
the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture, has reported that his orga- 
nization feels there will be a reduced need 
in the future for architects in traditional 
private practice but increased need for 
architecturally trained people in other 
areas of activity. This is leading to con- 
sideration of joint degrees in two fields, 
one being architecture. In general, aca- 
demia has recognized the need for special- 
ized degrees and has responded fairly well. 

Yet there are few programs presently 
geared to the needs of architectural pro- 
fessionals who in mid-career wish to fur- 
ther their knowledge of a specialized area 
through additional academic training. The 
AIA/FAU Program, by meeting this 
need, could prove to be an important 
breakthrough. It is so organized that most 
of the work is accomplished in one’s own 
community in a series of two-day intensive 
meetings not unlike the continuing educa- 
tion seminars now widely offered, except 
that these are coordinated to provide 


Coping with the Trend 
Toward Specialization 
Within the Profession 


Beyond all this, there is the individual 
architect who chooses to teach either full 
or part-time, or finds his way into a career 
in government service or with a large 
corporation requiring in-house architec- 
tural skill. He is still an architect after all, 
but has chosen a specialized way to use 
his knowledge and competency. 

And so it goes. Each of these special- 
ties, as well as others, has emerged in re- 
sponse to a recognized professional need. 
In an age of growing complexity, it is not 
surprising that this should happen; how- 
ever, we do a disservice to the profession 
of architecture and to the public if we 
allow the nomenclature of this emerging 
specialization to be used indiscriminately, 
or if we tend to ostracize some architects 
from the profession because of their 
specialization. 

Some important realities about speciali- 
zation in architecture are evident from 
the accompanying matrix chart. To begin 
with, a dozen categories of specialization 
are identified. Some deal with aspects of 
private practice, while others represent 
entirely different career paths. To some 
extent, the categories overlap one another 
and several cover an extensive list of sub- 
categories. Arrayed against these cate- 
gories of specialization are the factors 
which define the means by which one 
trains for and becomes qualified in any 
of these areas of competency. 

The matrix serves to illustrate my ini- 
tial proposition that architects do special- 
ize and to emphasize the rather casual 
means by which we tend to train and 
qualify ourselves in a specialty. 

It also highlights our reliance on self 
preparation and on-the-job training as 
opposed to academic study. Despite 
their variety and abundance, continuing 
education seminars and similar "short 
courses” provide training in only a limited 
number of specialty areas. It is clear that 
the most common means of getting quali- 
fied in a specialty is just doing it, although 
in several instances academic degrees and 
recognition through publication are alter- 
native means of establishing qualifications. 

So what? Isn’t real world competition 
the ultimate test of usefulness and qualifi- 
cation? And if so, why should we be con- 
cerned about formalizing preparation and 


Willard C. Pistler Jr., AIA 


The idea of specialization in architecture 
seems to sit uncomfortably in the minds 
of most architects. It goes against the 
grain of our stereotype image: the all- 
purpose architect who with a partner or 
two and a half dozen draftsmen-helpers 
(who all hope some day to be principals) 
runs a general practice of average-sized 
projects while helping to lead his com- 
munity to a better way of life through 
civic involvement. 

Not a bad picture, and not too far from 
reality either. Many of us are conducting 
our professional careers very much along 
these lines. But the picture is not com- 
plete until we have considered trends for 
the future, and this is where specializa- 
tion comes in. 

The fact is, most architects do engage 
in specialization to some degree and col- 
lectively we are doing more of it than in 
the past. We just tend not to talk much 
about it, maybe figuring that it will not 
grow in importance if we keep quiet. For 
the subject of specialization leads to some 
complicated basic questions such as: 

« Who ought to be allowed to call him- 
self an architect? 

* What does a professional license really 
mean and who needs one? 

* Is more specialization needed or 
wanted? 

Meanwhile, we keep on specializing 
more and more. For example, that vener- 
able institution, the architectural partner- 
ship, is generally founded on the concept 
that partners have differing and comple- 
mentary abilities, frequently the *Mr. 
Inside—Mr. Outside" combination. 
Today, we might also add a managing 
partner, an engineering partner, a behav- 
ioral scientist, or a construction manage- 
ment expert according to our particular 
persuasions; and although it may have 
begun casually, even accidentally, many 
firms eventually tend to emphasize certain 
building types in which they claim special 
competency. They might also get involved 
in urban design, landscape architecture 
or interiors. 


Mr. Pistler is chairman of the AIA com- 
mission on environment and design and 
a vice president of the firm of Dalton, 
Dalton, Little, Newport. 
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which specialization is handled. Prohibi- 
tions on advertising by architects may 
soon be declared in restraint of trade 
under antitrust laws. Under present condi- 
tions, that could leave an unscrupulous 
architect free to make almost any claim 
of skill or competency without fear of 
contradiction. Obviously recognition of 
specialized skill by way of academic di- 
ploma, governmental licensure, or profes- 
sional group membership would help 
greatly in providing measures of compe- 
tency against which such claims could be 
compared. 

Basically, what I am advocating is that 
AIA—as the only organization with the 
breadth of viewpoint and sense of compre- 
hensive mission to do so—take the lead 
in an effort to define and acknowledge 
specialties within the field of architecture. 
This effort would involve: 

* Working through ACSA, to develop a 
commonly accepted framework of special- 
ization in academic training for architec- 
ture, including a definition of what train- 
ing should be common to all collegiate 
architectural education; 

* Working through NCARB to reexamine 
the purposes of professional licensure and 
the validity of relating each license to 
specific academic credentials; 

* Increasing the correlation of continuing 
education programs (both academic and 
AIA sponsored) with achievement of 
specialist qualifications; 

. Adjusting the AIA standards of ethics 
to eliminate inhibitions on extending the 
range of architectural activities, at the 
same time requiring evidence of compe- 
tency in specialty skills claimed; 

. Modifying the membership require- 
ments of AIA to embrace equally all who 
work in the field of architecture, and pro- 
viding worthwhile programs for each 
specialty subgroup within the general 
membership; 

۰ Providing categories of AIA member- 
ship which will acknowledge specialty in- 
terest and establishing credentials for such 
memberships which will cause them to be 
recognized as definitive evidence of 
specialist competency. 

These tasks ought to be undertaken 
soon, as the outside forces for change are 
increasing and will not be denied. O 
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cent of architectural graduates will be 
going into other kinds of activities. These 
activities constitute specialized career 
paths that need to be recognized profes- 
sionally for the benefit of our colleagues 
who have chosen them, and for the benefit 
of AIA which needs their involvement 
and unique insights. 

As a matter of fact, in recent years the 
programs and policies of the Institute 
have been broadened to incorporate many 
of the concerns of these nonpracticing 
architects so that in a practical sense the 
present membership limitation is already 
an anachronism. The only question is: 
what standard of membership should AIA 
use in its place? Perhaps membership 
should be open to all who have a demon- 
strable concern for and professional in- 
volvement in improving the quality of the 
built environment. This might well lead to 
the formal identification of several kinds 
of professional activity, of which tradi- 
tional practice is only one. 

A derivative advantage to AIA of such 
a broadened membership policy might be 
the gathering in under AIA auspices of 
several presently autonomous organiza- 
tions such as the Guild for Religious Ar- 
chitecture and the Society for Marketing 
Architectural Services, and the establish- 
ment of similar groups for architects in 
government, industry, health care facility 
design and so on. These latter groups 
could be developed out of several of the 
present national AIA committees, but 
with the difference that they could be 
opened to a larger group of like-minded 
architects who could set group member- 
ship standards which would in themselves 
become a form of qualification in a pro- 
fessional specialty. 

Finally, there is an ethical problem 
which could be affected by the way in 


comprehensive training and credit toward 
a degree. Such access to a variety of grad- 
uate level specialized degrees by working 
architects could significantly increase the 
quality of specialist skill and speed the 
process of gaining it. 

The National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards and the several state 
licensing boards appear to take no interest 
in the credentials of architects not en- 
gaged in traditional practice, being con- 
tent to note that many architects seem to 
do well in such nonpractice careers. Per- 
haps that is as it should be, but these 
groups evidently have also not given con- 
sideration to the possibility of specialist 
licensure for those who are involved in 
practice but in a specialized way. 

For example, a specialty license in con- 
struction technology might be reassuring 
to a building owner if held by the architect 
who will be responsible for doing field 
observation of his new building construc- 
tion. Again, a specialty license in health 
care facility design might be a means of 
measuring the competency of architects in 
this very complex building type. Admit- 
tedly, the thought of adding to the bureau- 
cratic complexity of the licensing process 
is not at all appealing, but neither is the 
present situation wherein licensure as an 
architect provides the users of our services 
with very little indication of our actual 
individual capabilities. 

Since AIA makes professional licensure 
a condition of full membership, the irrele- 
vance (even unattainability) of such 
licensure for those architects not in tradi- 
tional practice tends to alienate such 
architects from the Institute, to the detri- 
ment of both. Traditional practice is no 
longer the only legitimate activity of one 
who is trained as an architect. Berenson 
of ACSA tells us that as many as 40 per- 
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Geddes Brecher Qualls Cunningham to 
provide restoration plans for the dome, 
setting a construction deadline of May 
1976. Time limits were set at three weeks 
for preliminary design and six weeks for 
construction documents. The firm began 
work in September 1975. 

Associate-in-charge Wesley M. Heil- 
man, AIA, and project architect Steven 
Gatschet decided that in order to meet the 
severe time limitations, alternatives to 
conventional preparation of construction 
documents should be sought. In coopera- 
tion with a reproduction house, the Cam- 
pion Co., Heilman and Gatschet began to 
lay the ground work for producing the 
necessary documents utilizing the tech- 
nique of photo-documentation. 

The first step was to acquire the exist- 
ing drawings of Memorial Hall. Then 
drawings were edited for quality and suit- 
able information for current documenta- 
tion. An inventory of problem areas in 
the dome was followed by planning for 
the photographic survey. The architects 

egan with overall elevation views and 
progressively narrowed the field of vision 
to areas requiring detailed work. The 
photographic survey was designed to pre- 
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Using Photographs in 
Contract Documents 
On Restoration Work 


position of 1876 in Philadelphia. The 
structure has great historic interest for the 
celebration of the nation's bicentennial. It 
was long in need of significant repairs to 
make the dome weather-tight. 

Memorial Hall is located in Fairmount 
Park. In the tradition of the international 
expositions at London (1851 and 1862), 
New York (1853), Paris (1855 and 
1867) and Vienna (1873), the Commis- 
sioners of Fairmount Park decided to 
sponsor an International Exhibition of 
Arts, Manufacturers and Products of Soil 
and Mine. To that end, a competition was 
held for the design of a permanent struc- 
ture, Memorial Hall. 

Winner of the first prize in 1873 was 
the Philadelphia firm of Collins & Auten- 
rieth. Upon investigation, however, the 
committee found that the structure would 
cost nearly $8 million to construct. Mean- 
while, a young engineer, Herman J. 
Schwarzmann, was appointed chief engi- 
neer and architect of buildings and 
grounds. He prepared a design which was 
accepted, and the building was finished in 
1876 at a cost of $1.5 million. 

In August 1975, Fairmount Park com- 
missioners asked the Philadelphia firm of 


Cynthia J. Phifer 


With the bicentennial year now well under 
way, the preservation and restoration of 
some of the nation's historic landmarks is 
proceeding apace. Requests for speedy 
plans and documents for these projects 
have resulted in the development of new 
techniques in documentation of proposed 
remedial and restorative action. Photo- 
documentation, in use for about four 
years, is now gaining greater popularity in 
the preparation of restoration and reha- 
bilitation project construction documents. 

Photo-documentation is a process by 
which design decisions are communicated 
by direct photographic reference to exist- 
ing building conditions. Traditional hand- 
crafted documents take from 80 to 150 
man-hours per standard size sheet of 
architectural details. With the use of the 
photographic technique described below, 
each drawing sheet of the renovation 
project took only 24 man-hours to com- 
plete. 

The restoration project was for Me- 
morial Hall, built for the Centennial Ex- 


Ms. Phifer, development coordinator for 
Geddes Brecher Qualls Cunningham, is 
located in the firm's Princeton, N.J. office. 
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Clarity, accuracy 
and significant 
savings in time. 
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Practice Aid 6 


photographs on the same sheet will be 
reproduced onto the photo-sensitive mylar 
in a single exposure. 

For the Memorial Hall project, the re- 
production house composed full size nega- 
tives on to the sheets as specified in the 
quarter-size mock-up. Dust marks and 
deletions were opaqued on the negatives 
in preparation for printing them directly 
onto the mylar. Final sheets were pro- 
duced from the full-sized negatives con- 
tact printed on the mylar. The mylars 
were then used to produce multiple diazo 
prints for bidding. 

The photo-documentation procedure is 
most appropriate for use in restoration 
and renovation projects as well as for the 
"alterations" portion of *additions and 
alterations" projects. The procedure is 
somewhat inflexible. It requires early de- 
cisions regarding scope since additional 
documentation after initial sheet composi- 
tion cannot be photographic. 

There are, however, a number of mu- 
tual benefits to the owner, architect and 
contractor in the use of photo-documen- 
tation. For the owner, who may be un- 
familiar with drafting conventions, the 
photographic documents can be clearly 
understood. Public agencies find that the 
accuracy afforded by photographs is help- 
ful in speeding the review process. Bid- 
ders on the Memorial Hall project reacted 
favorably to the specificity and clarity of 
the documents. Architects Heilman and 
Gatschet found that the procedure gen- 
erally expedites all phases of documenta- 
tion through the bidding period. In fact, 
preconstruction work was originally 
scheduled to take six weeks. With the use 
of photo-documentation, all client review 
meetings, surveying, drawings and speci- 
fications were produced in five weeks. 
Less than three weeks were required to 
produce the drawings. 

With ongoing improvements in repro- 
duction technologies, difficulties in the 
diazo reproduction of the mylar photo- 
graphs will be eliminated. With a possible 
drafting time savings of 40 percent to 90 
percent, and with technological advances 
in reproduction techniques, photo-docu- 
mentation will become a valuable aid in 
cutting costs in restoration/renovation 
projects. O 
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sent an organized hierarchy of views of 
the building. 

The next step was to visit the site and 
conduct the photographic survey. Exterior 
photographs were taken on an overcast 
but medium bright day, in order to maxi- 
mize detail in areas in shade or shadow. 
Tri-X film and a 21⁄4 x 214 format view 
camera were used to take photographs 
with good detail and a minimum of per- 
spective distortion of long-range elevation 
views. All photographs were bracketed, 
and a log was kept to record exact views 
keyed to previously prepared plans. Fat 
more photographs were taken than were 
actually used in the final documentation. 
The unused photographs have become a 
valuable part of the survey record. 

Contact sheets from the photo survey 
were processed and views were selected 
for inclusion in the construction docu- 
ments. Next, the sheet layouts were de- 
signed, with each sheet including selected 
photographs and line drawings. Line 
drawings, such as construction details, 
were drawn by hand, then photographed 
for inclusion in the set of documents. 
Gatschet and Heilman found it desirable 
in some cases to have certain elevation 
photographs produced to scale. A one- 
quarter size mock-up of each sheet indi- 
cating the location and size of each photo 
graph was prepared. 

The one-quarter size mock-up, appro- 
priate photographic negatives and cor- 
responding contact sheets and line draw- 
ing originals, with additional instructions 
on a diazo print of each, were given to the 
reproduction house. The architects speci- 
fied wash-off mylar with a drawing surface 
on both sides and a reverse printing of 
the material to be photographed onto the 
mylar. The reverse printing process en- 
ables the architects to add further instruc- 
tions directly onto the photograph without 
danger of damage from erasures. Also, it 
has been found that reverse print mylars 
produce better diazo prints. 

The reproduction house prepared for 
the architects’ approval photographic 
prints to be used for producing negatives 
for the final mechanical artwork. The 
photos were printed with a uniform value 
of lights and darks. The uniformity of 
contrast value is important in that all 
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Pros and Cons of Various Project Delivery 
Approaches, Traditional and Otherwise 


overlapped. Construction contract options may include single 
responsibility, multiple time contractors with specialty trades or 
multiple contracts that are later assigned to a single general con- 
tractor. The roles played by the owner, the owner’s site repre- 
sentative, architect and contractors are the traditional ones. 

The main risk of this approach, according to the report, is that 
“the owner invests a good deal of time, energy and capital in 
planning, design, documents and bidding (or negotiating) before 
project price is established. Usually, the owner bears all major 
project risks (including the risk of the price being too high) up to 
the point where construction contracts are signed and the major 
share of the project's risk passes to the contractor(s).” 

The so-called traditional approach is applicable, says the re- 
port, mainly where clearly defined, linear phases are required for 
purposes of financing and/or approvals; where the complexity 
or uniqueness of the project dictates that design details be fully 
developed before construction is begun; where the owner puts a 
premium on maintaining conventional roles and relationships 
and ways of doing things; where cost and time are not overriding 
concerns, and “where there is some timidity about abandoning 
traditional ways of doing things.” 

Time (and therefore cost) problems are the most serious 
drawbacks of the traditional approach, since construction cannot 
begin before design is completed and design cannot be started 
until planning is finished. “The time problem," says the report, 
"is compounded by another factor: Even with effective design 
cost control, the price that will be paid for the project is generally 
not known until proposals are received. If it's too high, more 
time may be added through redesign-rebid or through extended 
negotiation. Redesign is difficult because the construction con- 
tract documents now have to be taken apart and put back to- 
gether again. Doing it may well reduce the levels of quality 
desired and cause problems of extras and corrections later." 
Such loss of time is especially disastrous during periods of high 
inflation, such as the present. 

Another problem of this approach, also aggravated by infla- 
tion, is that the entire project must be put out to bid at one time, 
and the appointed time may well be a difficult or impossible one 
for mobilizing all the needed resources at reasonable cost. And 
while the conventional approach offers the advantage of having 
complete documents before beginning construction, this very fact 
greatly reduces flexibility in responding to problems that may 
arise. "It should always be recalled that final level of quality, 
and final cost are known only after all changes in the work have 
been made and prices negotiated, and after all claims, disputes, 
liens, etc. are resolved." 

Finally, the usual one-to-one allocation of responsibility in 
the early phases of work may rob the project of important team- 
work. “Construction expertise can be valuable in the early 
going," observes the report. “It can provide assistance in under- 
standing (and responding to) the marketplace, it can address 
the cost question, it can detect construction sequence problems, 
it can provide recommendations for early purchase of specific 
items, and so on.” 

The second form of delivery approach differs from the first 


" As projects become larger and more complex, as building 
technology changes, as costs rise dramatically and unpredictably, 
as the 'time is money' truism begins to pinch, as shortages and 
uncertainties in the marketplace demand more responsive plan- 
ning, as the amount of litigation grows and as the general level 
of difficulty involved in accomplishing even simple projects 
seems to increase at an increasing rate, almost all owners— 
private and public—are taking pause before moving ahead too 
rapidly." As a result, says the new AIA report, Project Delivery 
Approaches, “there has been renewed interest in all delivery 
approaches—traditional or not." 

The report has been researched and written for the AIA 
project management systems task force by David S. Haviland, 
director of the center of architectural research at the school 
of architecture of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

It begins with an introductory overview of delivery methods, 
intended to help the practitioner define and plan his project and 
to impress upon him the importance of selecting the project ap- 
proach “consciously, carefully and early. Once the project is 
underway, it’s often too late to change approaches (for example, 
once construction documents have begun, it is too late to easily 
break the construction contract into separate ‘packages’ in order 
to meet conditions in the marketplace.” 

In this, as in subsequent sections, checklists and charts are 
provided as practical aids. The remaining chapters detail the 
problems, necessary trade-offs, risks and rewards, as well as the 
consequences for the architects’ and clients’ roles of each of the 
following project delivery approaches: 

* The traditional design-award-build method 

* Adding construction expertise to the design phase 

* Overlapping design and construction so that construction can 
begin before design is completed 

* Integrating design and construction via “design-build” meth- 
ods. (Some of the legal, ethical and other implications of the 
newer delivery approaches for architects and for the practice 
of architecture are discussed in a final section.) 

As the report points out, in the familiar design-award-build 
approach, the major phases of design and construction are ac- 
complished according to consecutive steps, which cannot be 


Ed. Note: According to its chairman, Richard G. Jacques, AIA, 
the project management systems task force which developed this 
report was intentionally kept small in size but made broadly rep- 
resentative of various types of private practice and also govern- 
ment, industry and education. The members were Edward Janke, 
AIA; Jonathan King, Hon. AI A; Frank Matzke, FAIA; Robert 
I. Silverman, and Donald J. Stephens, AIA. Advisory members 
were John P. Andrews, AIA, architects in industry committee; 
William S. Black, AIA, architecture for health committee; Insti- 
tute Vice President Carl L. Bradley, FAIA, design-build-bid task 
force; Herbert E. Duncan Jr., FAIA, design-build-bid task force; 
Arthur H. Hoag Jr., AIA, architecture for commerce and indus- 
try committee; Patrick E. Loukes, AIA, consulting member; 
Ewing H. Miller, FAIA, design-build-bid task force, and Willard 
C. Pistler Jr., AIA, commission on environment and design. 
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tracts are mandated by law or because multiple primes are seen 
as a better way of responding to marketplace problems. They 
may stimulate more competition for the work; “eliminate some 
of the tiers of contractors on the job”; allow the owner to obtain 
each contractor's best price; permit the isolation of high-risk, 
long lead-time problem areas, and facilitate phased design and 
construction. 

A principal problem of separate contracts is the difficulty of 
overall coordination with many different entities—monitoring 
progress, scheduling work, defining contractor responsibilities, 
reviewing health and safety programs. “This has led many 
owners to seek the services of construction managers who are 
knowledgeable in the ways of building and contractor relation- 
ships,” says the report, adding that separate contracts also mean 
more work for the architect. For “breaking construction docu- 
ments into separate contract packages without omissions and 
overlaps is no easy task; and one of the construction manager's 
required services should be to assist in coordinating the con- 
struction documents." Another is to coordinate the bidding or 
negotiation phase of the project. 

Even with construction management, says the report, “it is 
general practice that the architect continue to accomplish design- 
related functions during construction." These may include 
“interpretation of construction documents, review of shop draw- 
ings and applications for payment, change orders, observations 
to assure conformance to drawings, and approvals related to 
project close-out.” 

The greatest advantage of separate contracts under construc- 
tion management can be gained if the traditional, linear, “lock- 
step” approach is abandoned and contract awards are phased, 


‘Phasing a project places 

great emphasis on planning 
and early decisioning —by 
both the owner as well as the 
design and construction 
personnel on the project team.’ 


so that design can proceed before the completion of planning, 
construction before the completion of design. 

The main advantage of the “phased approach,” in which de- 
sign and construction processes overlap, is that it saves time 
without sacrificing quality. Other benefits of this method are that 
individual contracts for portions of the work can be awarded at 
the most propitious times. Items requiring long lead time can be 
awarded early; trade contracts required at the end of the job can 
be delayed; the best price can be obtained by awarding contracts 
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only in adding construction expertise to the design team before 
construction actually begins. The step-by-step sequence of events 
of the traditional approach is still adhered to. 

The report observes that the utilization of a construction con- 
sultant during the planning and design phases of a project can 
be particularly valuable if ““constructability” is a major con- 
cern—as in a complex facility; if useful new projects and tech- 
nologies are being considered which may cause “constructability 
and marketplace problems,” and if cost and time constraints are 
important considerations. Potentially at least, when an architect 
and construction consultant work amicably together, “design de- 
cisions can be tested for their cost and schedule implications. The 
inevitable trade-offs can be developed and evaluated jointly.” 

To avoid problems in the relationship between construction 
consultant and architect, says the report, the team should be 
established as early as possible in the project; the responsibilities 
and roles of each should be carefully spelled out at the start; the 
construction consultant should provide input before design deci- 
sions are made, rather than just making evaluations after the 
fact; the architect and construction consultant should resolve 
conflicts before making a presentation to the owner, and the 
owner should be willing to actively participate in the project and 
to assume ultimate decision-making authority. 

The role of the consultant who acts as an agent of the owner 
during the planning and design phases may terminate before con- 
struction begins, or he may continue as general contractor or 
construction manager. In the former role he assumes direct re- 
sponsibility for delivery of the project at specified compensation, 
while in the latter he remains as a professional adviser to the 
owner throughout the project. 

If he assumes the role of general contractor, the construction 
consultant may negotiate specialty trade contracts as subcon- 
tracts, or he may take over already-awarded specialty contracts, 
or he may become one of the several prime contractors to the 
owner (where the law prescribes that there must be more than 
one prime contractor). 

The main advantages of having the person who is construction 
consultant during the planning and design phase assume the role 
of general contractor in later stages are that: "Cost, scheduling, 
marketplace and constructability recommendations take on 
heightened significance when the firm making them is going to 
have to live with them; the general contractor can begin active 
planning for construction, possibly procuring long lead-time 
items early, entering into negotiations with key trades or sup- 
pliers, etc.; protracted and complicated bidding or negotiating 
activities may be avoided, and the owner is provided with a 
contractor who assumes a major fraction of the risk early on (if 
the construction contract is executed during design) .” 

The owner may also sign one construction contract with a 
general contractor and place it under a construction manager. 
This method is especially useful, says the report, if the project is 
so large and complicated as to require much coordination. 

Alternatively, the owner may sign many prime contracts with 
separate specialty trade contractors and place them under a con- 
struction manager. He may do this because multiple prime con- 


build contract. However, because it integrates the design and 
construction processes, the design-build method has the advan- 
tages of generally minimizing communications problems, allow- 
ing construction expertise to be factored directly into design and 
shortening delivery time. Also, by establishing a firm price very 
early, this method can eliminate much uncertainty. And because 
the design-build entity has freedom in selecting products, systems 
and contruction approaches, it can readily respond to changing 
marketplace conditions and “lends itself to the use of fully 
integrated proprietary building systems.” 

There are three different methods by which design-build con- 
tracts can be awarded and each has significant consequences for 
the delivery process: 

* In the competitive bidding option, the design-build entity is 
chosen through negotiations. The owner may either develop a 
formal statement of performance requirements and then ap- 
proach one or more possible design-build firms, or develop a 
proposal jointly with the chosen firm. The design-build entity 
may develop a custom-designed solution, or it may propose a 
pre-engineered building system. The owner may ask an architect 
to handle the negotiations and later administer the contract, or 
even to oversee the design-build entity to assure that established 
levels of quality are met. 

* In the competitive bidding option the design-build entity is 
chosen on the basis of competitive proposals. The need to estab- 
lish a firm cost early is the main reason for choosing this method. 
However, “if the cost is firm and cannot be changed, only quality 
and scope can be ‘adjusted’ if the initial statement of require- 
ments turns out to be inadequate,” says the report. 

It goes on to observe: “There is also the matter of a (legally) 
defensible basis for competition and contract award. If lower 
cost is to be the criterion, then proposals must still be evaluated 
for technical responsiveness. If cost is fixed and the owner is 
seeking the most performance for the money, then a more elab- 
orate evaluation system will have to be designed. This usually 
involves an evaluation team (with the full range of expertise 
needed), some sort of point system and an impartial 
administrator." 

This method also poses a need for compensating unsuccessful 
bidders for their costs and time, especially since compensation 
"is one key to attracting—and maintaining—interest in design- 
build-bid projects from a range of firms, small to large." 

* In the “turnkey” variation, "the client usually enters into a 
fixed-amount sales contract with the design-build entity." That 
entity then becomes a total project developer. Although there are 
numerous modifications to the basic concept, in most cases the 
critical interim financing responsibility rests with the design- 
build entity. Thus turnkey involves considerable risk for both 
owner and designer-builder, for if the project cannot be com- 
pleted for some reason, the design-build entity must carry the 
burden of continuing short-term financing while the owner ends 
up empty handed. However, the method also has much to recom- 
mend it. Since the design-build entity carries the financing load 

it has extra incentive to complete the project early, and since the 
owner doesn't accept the project until all requirements are ful- 
filled, it has extra incentive to produce quality work. 

In discussing roles played by participants in design-build 
projects, the report says: “For design-build to be effective, it is 
necessary that the owner fully develop performance requirements 
for the project before the design-build contract." It suggests that 
many owners can make good use of the services of an adminis- 
trative architect (“or executive architect, or consulting architect, 
or professional adviser, whatever the role is to be named") to 
assist the owner in making some of the project delivery decisions, 
in preparing the performance documents, in soliciting and eval- 
uating design-build proposals and in administering the design- 
build contract for the owner. “The existence of the administrative 
architect in the project hierarchy provides the owner with an 
agent throughout." 

The design-build entity itself may take a number of forms: It 


as close as possible to the time of purchase and installation; when 
necessary, portions of the work not yet awarded can be rede- 
signed and rebid without derailing the entire project, and 
“changeable” design decisions may be delayed until later in the 
project. 

Phasing is most useful in situations in which one or more of the 
following conditions exists: the owner can commit to design 
decisions early; time is of the essence; "pre-integrated industrial- 
ized subsystems” are desired on a competitive basis; the project 
must be broken into phased contracts; “all participants are will- 
ing to ‘march to the tune’ of the contract sequence.” 

Among the problems of the “phased approach" are that con- 
struction commences before the entire cost of the project can be 
known, and the owner must live with initial design decisions, or 
remake them with change orders. “Phasing a project, therefore, 
places great emphasis on planning and early decisioning—by 
both the owner as well as the design and construction personnel 
on the project team.” As the report also points out, “where pub- 
lic money is involved, legal requirements may require that com- 
prehensive and detailed project documents be available as the 
basis for construction approvals. Local building regulations like- 
wise may require full documents before a building permit will be 
issued. The person or institution providing the financing may 
also require complete documents before allowing any construc- 
tion work to proceed." 

Because of the complexity of phased construction, the owner 
will usually engage a construction manager to overlook and co- 
ordinate the process. The composition of the separate contract 
packages will depend on the design sequence, with the most basic 
design decisions (usually involving structural and mechanical 
systems) generally being among the first packages on the con- 
struction sequence. Their composition also can be influenced by 
problem items requiring long lead times and by marketplace 
conditions. 

The report suggests some ways of minimizing the risks of “we- 
don't-know-what-it's-going-to-cost-until-all-the-contracts-are- 
awarded": Award the lion's share of the work early; set targets 
for each portion of the work and hold to them; attempt to trans- 
fer the risk to a general contractor by “awarding the construction 
contract at a firm (or maximum) price." 

In its concluding remarks about the phased approach, the 
report observes that in general the risks inherent in this delivery 


“The essence of the design- 
build approach lies in 
transferring control (and the 
risks) from owner to design- 
build entity very early in the 
project." 


method can *be minimized if the project, and the resulting facil- 
ity, are reasonably straightforward and predictable. General- 
purpose type buildings (e.g., rental offices, loft-type schools, 
commercial space, warehousing) are prime candidates." 

In “design-build,” the last project delivery approach discussed 
by the report, “the owner procures both design and construction 
services at one time, from one entity, based on a statement of 
requirements. The proposal and award tasks are moved ‘up 
front'—directly following planning." 

The overriding risk is that the owner commits to price without 
a fully detailed design, and he may have little influence over the 


continued development of the design after awarding the design- 
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“As long as the architect maintains a traditional role as an 
owner’s agent for design and construction contract administra- 
tion, the liability position is clear. Once the architect begins to 
move away from this role, though, questions of liability arise,” 
says the report. For example, an architect/construction manager 
who becomes involved in contracting for construction work can- 
not expect professional liability insurance to cover that activity. 
"An architect serving as a subcontractor to a design-build entity 
is in a position to maintain an insurable role,” says the report. 
But the language of the contract with the design-build entity is 
important, and the architect should be watchful for clauses which 
may indemnify an owner through an architect’s contract with the 
constructor; may force him to assume responsibility for specific 
project completion dates and costs, or for job-site safety, or for 
omissions or errors when “requirements of the program are not 
met in the plans; may certify that the project has been built in 
strict accordance with all codes, regulations and standards.” 
When the architect holds the design-build contract on a sole 
basis with the owner, he will probably not be able to secure 
liability insurance, says the report. 

When it comes to ethical standards, a potential conflict of 
interest between the architect and owner may come into exist- 
ence as soon as the architect takes a financial interest in the 
project. Such a question may arise, for example, when an archi- 
tect serving as a construction manager contracts with the owner 
for any construction work. In design-build situations, says the 
report, “an architect participating as a subcontractor to a design- 
build entity (and with no contractual relationship with the 
owner) should take care to fully disclose the nature of his rela- 
tionship with the design-build entity to the owner and to any 
other who might be inclined to believe that an owner-architect 
relationship exists." The most difficult potential conflict of in- 
terest situation, observes the report, is that of the architect with 
an ownership interest in a design-build entity. 

Professional compensation can also be affected by nonlinear 
delivery approaches. The specific services offered by any one of 
the professionals involved in any of the nontraditional approaches 
may vary greatly, depending upon: the delivery method and the 
options within that method; the owner’s own approach to project 
management; the type, size and complexity of the project, and 
the specific constraints involved in delivering the project. “For 
these reasons,” says the report, “any formula approach to com- 
pensation for professional services will rarely be valid, and a 
cost-based approach is strongly recommended." 

In the construction management and phased approaches, the 
potential for fewer redesigns and rebids may reduce costs for the 
architect. On the other hand, his costs may be increased by the 
need for piecemeal redesigns, extra work “in carefully delineating 
separate contracts packages and inefficiencies inherent in com- 
pressing production schedules.” Additional possible sources for 
increased costs to the architect are found in poor working rela- 
tionships with a construction consultant or construction manager 
and in the need for added coordinating, communicating and 
negotiating time. 

In design-build approaches, observes the report, the cost of 
architectural services will depend on the roles played by archi- 
tectural firms in the project, the number of firms being compen- 
sated and whether or not an administrative architect is used. 

“There is a strong probability that the total cost of profes- 
sional services to the owner will be greater as one moves away 
from the design-award-build-bid approach,” says the report. “In 
general, these costs are part of the increased investment required 
to obtain effective project control—and they may be small in 
comparison to potental overall cost savings.” 

The overall effects of new project delivery approaches on the 
practice of architecture will be salutary, concludes the report: 
“Too much of our built environment is of poor quality, and too 
many good projects never get built at all, because of failures to 
come to grips with the realities of project delivery.” 


Andrea O. Dean 
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may be an “integrated services firm,” providing package design 
and construction services. It may be a general contractor, 
"operative builder" or developer who subcontracts for the neces- 
sary resources (including design) to create a design-build entity. 
A design firm may choose to participate in this type of entity 
either as a prime contractor (subject to possible legal, liability 
and ethical restraints) or more likely as subcontractor for de- 
sign. In the latter case, the architect functions more nearly in the 
traditional role, except that the client is the prime contractor and 
not the owner. The design-build entity may also be a joint ven- 
ture or an association of two firms, each with an independent 
contract with the owner. 

The report offers the following “applicability guidelines” for 
design-build approaches: 
* “The owner must be in a position to state all requirements— 
early and explicitly. . . . For this reason, design-build has been 


* Almost one-to-one allocation 
of responsibility to phases may 
be straightforward, but it may 
also deprive the project of some 
important teamwork, par- 
ticularly in the planning and 
design phases.’ 


most frequently used in those situations where needs are reason- 
ably straightforward and can be stated in explicit, quantifiable 
terms. 

» "The owner must be willing to accept what is proposed— 
possibly without the opportunity for continuing major influence 
on design. The essence of the design-build approach lies in trans- 
ferring control (and the risks) from owner to design-build entity 
very early in the project." 

* "The owner must be in a position to commit funds without 
having 100 percent construction documents." 

In a final section, the report discusses the general implications 
of the so-called nontraditional design delivery approaches. It 
stresses that they add “emphasis to the front end," which usually 
means additional investments of time, money and energy at the 
start of the project. These approaches also require “more inten- 
sive project control and management throughout," says the 
report. “The project team will have to be carefully structured, 
and appropriately compensated. Controls on quality, time and 
cost will have to be established and the developing project 
measured against them at all stages. Early decisions about mar- 
ketplace conditions and their impact on design and contract 
packaging, for example, will have to be continuously reviewed 
and modified as conditions change." 

Another consequence of the nontraditional approaches is that 
the “careful segregation of a project into neat phases and respon- 
sibilities begins to disappear," which can create a number of 
problems, such as duplication, omissions and confusion. 

The nonconventional delivery approaches also can have 
implications affecting the architect's liability, ethical standards, 
cost compensation and the professional practice of architecture. 
“If at any time the architect assumes responsibility for delivery 
(by signing a contract with the owner agreeing to deliver the 
project at a specific price) the architect's legal status as a pro- 
fessional may be in jeopardy," says the report. It warns that the 
architect should carefully check the relevant laws before entering 
into a contract. 


The increased utilization of perform- 
ance documents, the utilization of detail 
books and the use of simplified tape graph- 
ics on mylar sheets for the larger-scale 
drawings and plans not only resulted in 
substantial reduction time, but also led to 
improved communications with the build- 
ing industry, which in itself reduced the 
time requirements of both our own organi- 
zation and the contractor in bidding and 
in field operations. 

One of the most promising project deli- 
very approaches we have utilized is a 
combination of phased design and con- 
struction (fast-track scheduling) and con- 
struction management. In addition to 
having the advantages of time and cost 
savings to the client, these methods have 
enabled our firm to undertake large and 
complex projects with a moderate-sized 
staff. A case in point is the New Albany 
High School project. 

If this project had been done in a tra- 
ditional way (that is by the linear design- 
bid-construction process), we would have 
required very large-scale staff efforts at 
several points in the project: for the pro- 
duction of bidding documents, for the 
handling of shop drawings and related 
data and for final close-out of the project. 
The selection of the phased approach al- 
lowed us to break the project into smaller 
discrete packages, each having its own 
production, shop drawing and close-out 
schedule. 

The result was that our manpower re- 
quirements were leveled out in such a way 
that the entire project effort could be 
handled by a significantly smaller staff 
than is customary for this size project. 

In addition to enabling a smaller organi- 
zation to handle the complex problems of 
the New Albany High School, the reduc- 
tion of manpower produced other benefits 
to both our organization and the client 
group. Most significant, by avoiding the 
usual “production crunch” before a proj- 
ect goes to bid, we were in a position to 
make careful and timely decisions which 
is usually not possible when the final 
phases of a large project are ground out. 

In a further effort to ensure the highest 
quality building performance for our client 
and to make most efficient use of our own 
resources, we chose to utilize performance 


The Usefulness of 
New Delivery Methods 
To the Smaller Firm 


(fluctuating somewhere between five and 
20 professionals) could utilize these deliv- 
ery approaches in order to allow the firm 
to undertake large and complex projects 
that were traditionally viewed as the do- 
main of the largest firms. As do the vast 
majority of architectural offices practicing 
today, we felt that certain clients, given 
the option, would prefer to work with a 
smaller, more intimate, more responsive 
organization in undertaking a building 
program. 

Based on our early assessment of client 
attitudes, it was clear to us that our ob- 
jectives would not be achieved if we 
could not demonstrate a capacity to effec- 
tively manage the complex project ele- 
ments of time, quality and cost. In the 
course of our own development, we found 
that whereas most clients would agree 
that even massive projects can be designed 
well by smaller organizations, they felt 
that these firms generally did not have the 
capability to effectively manage the overall 
delivery of the project from inception to 
completion. It was therefore our decision 
to explore ways in which, as a smaller 
office, we could in fact develop the ability 
to effect this overall project management 
control. 

In order to reach this goal, we de- 
veloped an organization of professionals 
with diverse backgrounds in design, plan- 
ning, research and management. We 
sought people who were deeply committed 
to quality design, but who also had the 
interest and capacity to explore more 
effective ways of producing this design 
within the confines of the changing mar- 
ketplace. 

As our organization developed, the 
composition of skills and areas of respon- 
sibility tended to diverge from those in 
firms that practice architecture in a “tra- 
ditional way." For example, we found a 
higher proportion of senior staff was re- 
quired and a corresponding decrease in 
the technical staff normally engaged in 
the activities of document production and 
drafting. During this period, much of our 
effort was concentrated on the design of 
improved communication tools that would 
lead to significant reductions in the 
aniount of documentation required for 
building construction. 


 ( G. Jacques, AIA 
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Although much has been published during 
the past five years on a variety of so-called 
“nontraditional building delivery ap- 
proaches,” the guide summarized on the 
previous pages represents the first effort to 
bring these techniques together in a way 
that is meaningful to the smaller architec- 
tural firms—that group of organizations 
which constitutes over 80 percent of the 
membership firms in AIA. 

During the course of developing the 
guide, it became evident that considerable 
amounts of mysticism surround most of 
the nontraditional techniques, and that 
these improved approaches to planning, 
design and construction are more often 
used only by very large professional or- 
ganizations. If this new guide is to be of 
greatest and most immediate use to the 
AIA membership at large, then it is essen- 
tial to strip these techniques of their 
mystical flavor and to clearly demonstrate 
that the application of these approaches is 
indeed within the grasp of even the 
smallest firms in the country. 

Another myth which tends to surround 
nontraditional delivery techniques is that 
these approaches invariably produce a 
building of unacceptable design quality. 
In actual fact, it is probably out of a fear 
of these techniques caused by a lack of un- 
derstanding of their real significance that 
many architects have chosen to not con- 
sider using them in their practices. A care- 
ful analysis of the techniques explored in 
the new AIA guide indicates that the suc- 
cessful use of these approaches is not so 
much dependent upon the sheer size of an 
organization applying them, but rather on 
the basic philosophy of the particular 
organization. 

Since our own firm was established in 
the late 1960s, we have been intrigued by 
the notion of applying widely different 
delivery approaches as an integral part of 
our practice. We were deeply committed 
to the idea that a smaller organization 


Mr. Jacques is a partner in Richard G. 
Jacques Associates of Albany, N.Y., and 
chairman of the AIA project management 
systems task force. He was formerly direc- 
tor of research and development of the 
New York State University Construction 
Fund. 
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varying size, scope and complexity. We 
have, in fact, successfully applied these 
methods on renovation work and projects 
less than $250,000 in cost. 

Another area of activity of our firm 
which shows great promise and should be 
of significant encouragement to the smaller 
architectural firms is that of playing the 
role of “building delivery consultant.” As 
an example, we are currently working as 
primary consultants to the joint venture of 
Davis-Brody Associates/Large & Moger 
for the new Federal Correctional Facility 
at Otisville, N.Y. For this project (which 
is still in the preliminary initiation stage 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons and 
General Services Administration/Public 
Building Service), the role defined for our 
firm is one of consultation in the areas of 
evaluating the most efficient way of deliv- 
ering the project in order to achieve the 
highest quality in terms of design and pro- 
gram innovation and in terms of cost and 
time. 

Although this kind of consultation may 
be attractive to a limited number of firms, 
it again allows a smaller organization to 
become involved in large and significant 
building efforts. 

It is our experience that apart from 
having practice, organizational and staff- 
ing implications, alternative project deliv- 
ery approaches also bring about some 
realignment of the traditional separation 
of design and production activities of the 
firm. The successful implementation of 
these techniques requires the highest de- 
gree of interaction between the planning, 
design and construction technology skills 
right from the inception of each project. 

Although the term is overused and 
worn-out, this interactive process may best 
be described as a “team approach." One 
of the implications of this approach is that 
the traditional role of the omnipotent de- 
signer is blurred and the design becomes 
a much more significant contribution on 
the part of the primary members of the 
team and the organization. 

But don't forget the most significant 
participant in the team—the owner—for 
without the client's commitment to and 
support of improved delivery techniques, 
their use will become impossible at worst 
and a nightmare at best. O 
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The New Albany High School houses 3,000 students in a series of structures arranged 
around a large open courtyard used by the community as well as the school. 


(and a benefit to both owner and archi- 
tect) was that we were able to allocate a 
greater proportion of our scarce resources 
to the essential tasks of the project—the 
continuous management of design quality, 
cost and time. 

The example of the New Albany High 
School (a $17 million project delivered in 
29 months from start of planning to occu- 
pancy) should not suggest that the use of 
improved delivery methods are limited to 
projects of this magnitude. A variety of 
techniques may be used on projects of 


specifications as a basis for bidding a 
number of building systems. Through the 
use of performance specifications we were 
able to draw on the greatest potential 
skills and experience of the building in- 
dustry at-large. The effect of this approach 
was to significantly “multiply” the techni- 
cal capability of our firm. 

In retrospect, although we achieved 
savings of staff on the New Albany High 
School in areas such as production, there 
was not a reduction in overall manhours 
allocated to the project. The real payoff 
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Upper left: Blue Cross and Blue Shield Service Center, Durham, North Carolina. 


Architect: Odell Associates, Inc. Glass: Vari-Tran 1-108. 


Lower left: Blue Cross Building, Seattle, Washington. Architects: 
Maloney, Herrington, Freese & Lund. Glass: Vari-Tran 1-208. 
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IE COUNTRY, 
UNDER LOF GLASS. 


BLUE CROSS AND BLUE SHIELD CHOSE 
LOF VARI-TRAN' TO HELP SAVE ENERGY. 


In a business where operating costs can affect the 
price of medical care, efficient use of energy is a 
primary concern for Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
building design. 

That's why reflective glass with LOF Vari-Tran* 
coating was used to glaze these buildings. Located 
in different parts of the country, and subject to a wide 
range of climate conditions, all three buildings enjoy 
the energy saving properties of Vari-Tran coated 
glass. 

The North Carolina service center of Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield (upper left) and the Maryland Blue 
Cross Building (near left) were glazed with Vari- 
Tran in Thermopane'" insulating units. It was chosen 
for its ability to reduce heat loss during the winter 
and control solar heat gain during the summer. The 
energy requirements of the Seattle building were 
met by monolithic Vari-Tran. 

But the beauty of Vari-Tran goes beyond energy 
savings. It'sa dynamic glass. Adding an ever-chang- 
ing look to a building as it takes on the mood of the 
sky it reflects. 

What's good for Blue Cross and Blue Shield may 
be good for a building you have in the works. Contact 
one of our highly qualified architectural representa- 
tives. He'll be glad to help you save energy dollars 
with our high performance glass. Or write Dan 
Hall, Libbey-Owens-Ford Company, 811 Madison 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 43695. 
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ove: Maryland Blue Cross, Baltimore, Maryland. Architects: 
erson & Brickbauer. Glass: Vari-Tran 1-108. 
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The editor’s scope chapter sets the stage 
for papers on space allocation, architec- 
tural design, furniture layouts and site 
planning. Other papers discuss such sub- 
jects as an information system for compo- 
nent buildings, interaction in the planning 
of buildings and a set of Fortran routines 
for space planning programs. A conclud- 
ing paper on style in design ranges widely 
among the creative arts. Over 350 bibli- 
ographic citations on computer aids to 
architecture complete this work. 

The old-school flowing tie set com- 
mitted to designing intuitively with soft 
pencil and yellow sketch paper will prob- 
ably not enjoy this book. But those who 
perceive a glimmer at the end of the tunnel 
will recognize it for another kilometer- 
stone on the march toward rational archi- 
tectural problem-solving and communica- 
tion. Robert Allan Class, AIA, Director, 
AIA Management Division 


The Florida Experience: Land and Water 
Policy in a Growth State. Luther J. Carter. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1974. 355 pp. $15. 

This highly recommended book de- 
scribes one state’s efforts to come to grips 
with the land use issue. Carter has made 
an important contribution to the subject 
of land use planning by carefully exam- 
ining what he calls “Florida’s land crisis.” 
The pressures of growth and development 
being experienced in the state are more 
intense than those felt in most other 
states, particularly because of the fragile 
ecological balances between the natural 
and man-made environments. 

The tremendous, unplanned, uncoordi- 
nated growth in Florida, the fastest grow- 
ing state in the union, calls for strong pub- 
lic leadership and action to protect the 
quality of life which attracted people to 
the state in the first place. Environmental 
planners conclude that only a third of the 
state can be developed safely. Water sup- 
ply seems to be the basic problem; yet, 
this links so closely to land use and trans- 
portation that they are really reflections 
on one single large issue revolving around 
the control and shaping of growth. Carter 
examines various kinds of economic ac- 
tivity found in the state and assesses their 

continued on page 60 


Methodology is the system for data ma- 
nipulation, including the data to be manip- 
ulated, and the indices and factors applicd 
to the data to produce reliable output 
information in a useful form. 

Analysis is the in-office process of ex- 
ploring alternatives in order to control 
costs as opposed to only forecasting costs. 

The cost control system outlined by the 
author touches on the three clements of 
an effective cost-control regimen. He 
describes various practical procedures for 
controlling cost escalation while the proj- 
ect is in predesign, design and documenta- 
tion stages. Analysis of potential cost- 
savings, potential cost problems and estab- 
lishment of budget targets are all described 
clearly. 

If there is a weakness in the system, I 
feel that it is in the “methodology.” In the 
early phases of the project, the estimating 
is either based on “square footage" or “use 
units" (i.e., number of beds, number of 
students) determined from historical data. 
In the later stages, the defined system is 
a survey of material and labor quantities. 
None of the systems describes costs in 
terms of the elements with which a designer 
works, i.c., floor, wall, roof, etc. This could 
present problems for a smaller office with- 
out a full-time estimating department or 
cven a large firm when the project load 
is heavy. 

The book contains a lot of practical 
information on management of the con- 
struction project delivery process and 
should be read by every architect involved 
in projects for both government and indus- 
try. James Y. Robinson Jr., AI A 


Spatial Synthesis in Computer-Aided 
Building Design. Charles M. Eastman, 
Editor. New York: Halsted Press, 1975. 
333 pp. $37.50. 

If heuristic algorithms turn you on, or 
if you are titillated by contemplating the 
flexibility of the Least Mean Squares Fit 
Relaxation method of optimally choosing 
values for an indeterminate set of vari- 
ables, then this book is for you. Nine scho- 
larly papers contributed by authors from 
around the world form the bulk of this 
volume on qualitative computer ap- 
proaches to the design process, particu- 
larly in the schematic design phase. 


Time, Cost and Architecture. George T. 
Heery, AIA. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1975. 212 pp. $16.50. 

Sometimes brilliant, sometimes plod- 
ding, this book is an important glimpse of 
the future of the profession. Targeted 
squarely at the primary concerns of the 
client (i.c., cost, time and architecture), it 
focuses on many practical approaches to 
improved delivery of architectural services. 

Chapter 2 on “A Management Approach 
to Construction” is a very clear and concise 
statement of construction management. 
The analysis of the styles of construction 
management is helpful to any firm with 
thoughts of venturing into CM. The four 
basic approaches outlined are practical 
patterns which apply to almost any situa- 
tion where CM would be an asset to a pro- 
spective client. 

Much of the book is devoted to a de- 
tailed description of what the author refers 
to as the time / cost control system. This 
system is defined as a serics of interrelated, 
common sense procedures that have 
evolved from the author’s research and 
experience. The system, if, indeed, that is 
what it is, involves seven basic compo- 
nents: predesign project analysis; systems 
approach to design; integrated cost control 
system; time control contract provisions; 
scheduling and information systems; bid 
and negotiation management, and manage- 
ment of contracts and construction. 

A chapter of the book is devoted to cach 
component of the system, with the excep- 
tion of the last on contract and construc- 
tion management, which is covered in two 
chapters. 

As space provided for this review is not 
sufficient to discuss each component of the 
system, the reviewer has elected to con- 
centrate on the cost control component. 

Any effective cost control regimen re- 
quires three elements: administration, 
methodology and analysis. 

Administration includes both in-office 
handling of the estimating process and field 
management of the bidding/negotiating 
process. Management of the documents 
preparation process to insure that docu- 
mentation facilitates the monitoring of con- 
struction costs in the manner which the 
specific client needs is also an aspect of 
administration. 
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Ὁ; 
We’re launching a new 
communications 
program with a series 
of Knoll tabloids. 

The first one is about 
Task Lighting. May we 
send you a copy? 


Knoll 
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Bethlehem 


Preliminary frame analysis 
pinpoints most economical 
Steel frame ۰۰۷۱۲۵۱۲۵۲۰ anaysis, conducted by senienens sates 


Engineering Buildings Group helped the owners of this Pensacola office 
building achieve optimum steel frame economy. The project's structural 
engineers, Phillip R. Jones & Associates, Inc., requested the computer 
analysis be based on a structure 
having 5 supported levels. 


The analysis considered four basic 
framing schemes employing 

ASTM A36 steel in composite and 
non-composite construction; 

ASTM A572 Grade 50 high-strength 
steel in composite and non-composite 
construction. 


The most economical and efficient design proved to be 
a high-strength steel frame in composite construction 
with a 3-in. composite steel floor deck topped with 

3% -in. of lightweight concrete topping. Total basic 
steel frame weight was estimated at 7.21 psf. 


Detail through 
section of 
composite deck 


Designed and built in 9 months. Speed of erection was one N 

of the primary reasons the architect, Kenneth H. Woolf, 2 
Α.Ι.Α., favored steel framing. The initial steel was 
delivered to the site in mid-January 1974. By June 1974 W21x44 
the office was completed and occupied. Fast-track construction minimized 
the effects of escalating costs. Steel framing easily accommodated 
changes during the design/construction phase with the erection schedule 
closely following the finalization of floor plans. 


Steel framing also permitted generous spans ranging from 26 ft, 9 in. to 
32 ft. The increased strength achieved with composite construction al- 
lowed the steel beams to be spaced 10 ft on center. 


Early involvement helpful. Our preliminary frame analysis program can be 
most beneficial to you and your client if the study is conducted before 
finalization of architecture parameters. This way, our Buildings Group and 
your structural engineer can develop an optimum frame design with 
minimum restrictions. 


We'll be happy to tell you more about our preliminary framing analysis 
program along with the many other technical and advisory services we 
offer. Just ask for the sales engineer at the Bethlehem Sales Office nearest 
you. Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


Bethlehem 


LOS ANGELES 
(213) 726-0611 


NEW HAVEN 
(203) 865-0833 


NEW YORK 
(212) 688-5522 


PHILADELPHIA 
(215) 561-1100 


PITTSBURGH 
(412) 281-5900 


ST. LOUIS 
(314) 726-4500 


SAN FRANCISCO 
(415) 981-2121 


SEATTLE 
(206) 285-2200 


Ask for Sales Engineer. 


phone: 


ATLANTA 
(404) 522-4918 


BALTIMORE 
(301) 685-5700 


BOSTON 
(617) 267-2111 


BUFFALO 

(716) 856-2400 
CHICAGO 

(312) 664-5422 


CINCINNATI 
(513) 381-6440 


CLEVELAND 
(216) 696-1881 


DETROIT 
(313) 336-5500 


HOUSTON 
(713) 224-5311 
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The project's architect (right) reports, 
“The steel framing was quickly erected, 
easily plumbed, and by pouring one 
floor each day, the building was ready 
for the mechanical work within a week 
We were delighted with the economy 
and speed of erection." 


Owners: Baptist Hospital, Inc.; 
Architect: Kenneth H. Woolf, A.I.A.; 
Structural Engineer: Phillip R. Jones & 
Associates, Inc.; 

Fabricator: Bell Steel Company; 
General Contractor/ Erector: Dyson ἃ 
Company. 

All of the firms are located in 
Pensacola, Fla. 
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growth on the delicate environmental bal- 
ance. He examines the retirement indus- 
try, agriculture, manufacturing and, most 
importantly, tourism. 

Carter skillfully uses case studies to 
highlight the political struggle to cope 
with the problems. These include: “Dade 
County: The Mini-State,” “The Jet Port: 
Misplaced Responsibility,” “Saving the 
Big Cypress,” “The Barge Canal: The 
Uses of Power,” and several others. 

In March 1972, the Florida chapter/ 
AIA conducted a “Red Flag Charrette,” 
which was intended to point out areas that 
were environmentally threatened. The 
role of the Florida architects is impressive 
in helping the public to understand the 
serious growth and development issues 
faced by the state. 

This book is not without bias. The bias, 
however, is not duc to lack of objectivity 
by the author; rather, after having studied 
the situation, he has been led into the en- 
vironmentalists’ camp by his observations. 
He refers to “careless, uncontrolled de- 
velopment which does harm wherever it 
occurs.” He points out that a “single ill- 
designed, misplaced structure can mar an 
entire landscape.” Although these 
thoughts hardly seem radical to architects, 
they are radical in a state where land de- 
velopment has been basically a laissez- 
faire, up-for-grabs system. 

Florida has adopted a great deal of the 
American Law Institute’s model state 
planning code, but despite this fact, there 
are two major issues which remain to be 
decided upon before many of the problems 
that Carter describes can receive attention 
in a way that would lead to solutions. 

First, the question of governmental re- 
sponsibility, particularly at the state level, 
has not been clearly articulated. The local 
governments are still in the driver’s seat. 
Many of these local governments remain 
booster clubs for development at any cost. 
Standards vary widely. The regional coun- 
cils and the state are still not in a po- 
sition to override poorly conceived local 
development controls. 

Second, there is the very fundamental 
question of equitics, of who gets what out 
of a land usc control system. Obviously, 
some people will hold property that is 
unsuitable for development. Others will 
hold property that is designated for 
growth. Who will have the windfall pro- 
fits from land whose valuc is largely be- 
stowed by public regulation? Who will 
bear the burden of marked losses of land 
value when public regulations render it 
useful only for open space or agriculture? 
There is no more highly charged question 
of equities surrounding the land use 
system than this. Until the use of de- 
velopment-rights-transfer, capital gains, 
taxes on land or some other techniques 
are created to solve these inequities, 

continued on page 64 


CONCRETE 
PROFESSIONALS 


MFG forms are available on a 
basis, 


And we have. In all 5O states and 
in 15 foreign countries from Ger- 
many to Venezuela. - l 
MFG Concrete Forms 
have been specified 


and custom forms 
can be fabricated to 
your specifications. 
MFG also manufac- 


rental 


for a wide range of tures and supplies 
architectural affects domes, long forms, 
and structural appli- and column forms. 
cations. We have com- And would you 
pleted in excess of | believe, MFG has 


2,000 individual pro- 
jects. Educational 
facilities, convention 
centers, banks, hotels, -- 
parking garages, hos- 
pitals, transit facilities and dozens 
of others, even private homes. 


recently entered into 
the building of water 
treatment plant com- 
ponents and other 
chemically resistant 
equipment. You name it. We can 
form it. And, we form it better. 


MOLDED FIBER GLASS CONCRETE FORMS CO. 


3714 Ann Ave. 


* P.O. Box 675AIA ο Ashtabula, Ohio 44004 
* 216/998-1241 


** World's largest supplier of fiberglass forms for concrete construction” 
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.30 CIGARETTES 


Even a half-time business needs 
full-time protection. 


to find: we conceal it in the footpiece. 

Available with slats of galvanized 
steel, stainless steel or extruded alumi- 
num, Cookson standard counter doors 
are trim, handsomely styled. 

So are our sturdy, UL-listed steel 
rolling counter fire doors, and our 
custom-built unitized counter doors. 

Cookson counter doors were the 
best way to close 80 refreshment stand 
openings in the giant Oakland-Alameda 
County Coliseum complex. Including 
the “hot dog-watch dog” above. 

For complete information on our 
counter doors, grilles and rolling doors, 
see our catalog in Sweet’s. Or write for 
your own copy to: The Cookson 
Company, 700 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
San Francisco, California 7 


GS Cookson Rolling Doors 


Best way to close an opening. 
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When the Golden State Warriors 
or California Golden Seals play at 
home in the Oakland Arena, hot dog 
and beer sales go way up. As soon as 
the Cookson counter doors go up. And 
when the Oakland A’s or Raiders play 
next door at the Coliseum, the same 
thing happens. 

During working hours, Cookson 
counter doors are coiled up, out of sight, 
out of the way. At closing time, they’re 
easily rolled down, locked into posi- 
tion, fitted snugly to the counter. 

They're easy to roll up and down 
because they're counter-balanced and 
equipped with lubricated ball bearings. 

They're difficult to tamper with 
because the compact removable-crank 
operator is mounted at the top of the 
door, not at counter level. 

The locking device is even hard 
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similar building built 5 to 8 
years ago. 

Today, more than ever, 
buildings have to be energy 
efficient. But that does not 
mean they can't be spectacu- 
larly beautiful. The Equibank 
Building and PPG high- 
performance glass have 
proved it again. 

Start to prove it to your- 
self. Write to us and we'll 
send you information on all 
the PPG high-performance 
glasses. Theres one that's 
right for your job. 

Write PPG Industries, 


Pittsburgh's Golden 
Triangle now boasts a new 
34-story jewel with 14 glim- 
mering facets. (The two 
octagons share a side, if 
youre counting.) 

It's the twin towers of 
the Equibank Building, at 
Oliver Plaza, sheathed 
entirely in ۳۳6۵ ۴ 
550 Twindow® reflective 
insulating glass. 

The glass adds to a 
fascinating, unconventional 
design and makes it an 
incredible visual drama that 8 
teases the passer-by with DX 


eye-boggling reflections. € Oliver Tyrone Corporation, Pittsburgh Inc., One Gateway Center, 
Itsaninviling building. "se! aes ow one cee — Pittsburgh, Da 15222. 
Warm and welcoming. And Because of the reflec- PPG: 


a welcome relief from the tive and insulating qualities ^ a Concern for the Future 
cold, impersonal bank build- of PPG Solarban 550 


ings of the past. Twindow glass, the building 

Yet for all its reflective will stay warm in the winter - = 
beauty, the glass gives the and cool in the summer. b e 
building a very practical And will do it using 
side, too. The inside. about half the energy of a INDUSTRIES 


TWIN OCTAGONS FIT 
BEAUTIFULLY INTO 
ATRIANGLE. 
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renovations, such as drive-in banks, laun- 
drettes, snack bars, day care centers, gift 
and novelty shops and small community 
churches. He offers techniques for renova- 
tion, supplying complete working draw- 
ings. He shows that renovation is a rela- 
tively inexpensive procedure and one that 
could relieve a blight which cityscapes 

can ill afford. 

The book may be bought from the 
author/publisher: Albert L. Kerth, ATA, 
P.O. Box 142, Massapequa Park, N.Y. 
11762. 

Building Design for Maintainability. 
Edwin B. Feldman. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1975. 232 pp. $12.50. 

How long does it take for a “new” 
building to become an "old" onc? Fairly 
quickly if the designer has not thought of 
maintenance problems early in the plan- 
ning stage. Feldman urges that considera- 
tion be given to ease of maintainability, 
which he defines as the “condition of an 
item or a surface that permits its repair, 
adjustment or cleaning with reasonable 
effort and cost.” Some “nonmaintainable” 
surfaces, for example, are raw concrete 
block walls; embossed resilient tile; solid- 
color carpets; low-grade latex wall paint. 

Feldman recommends that the designer 
not wait until construction begins, or has 
been completed, to consider maintainabil- 
ity, pointing out that the amount of moncy 

continued on page 72 
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you work,” “people you work with,” “a 
day in the life,” “learning to be an archi- 
tect” and “costs and benefits.” 

Other features of the publication will 
appeal to even a seasoned practitioner. 
There is a succinct essay on the develop- 
ment of architecture in America and an- 
other on the future of architecture. Partic- 
ularly interesting is a section titled “What 
Architecture Means to Me,” and here are 
brief comments by such notables as Louis 
de Moll, AIA's new president. He says 
that the two facets of architecture that he 
finds most meaningful arc "satisfying 
human need and orchestrating the work of 
others for the best possible end product.” 

The career guide ends with a list of 
learning resources that the reader may 
pursue to learn more about architecture 
as a life work. A minor cavil: Why wasn't 
the AIA JouRNAL listed among the jour- 
nals available for the professional archi- 
tect? Many public and college libraries 
subscribe. 


A New Life for the Abandoned Service 
Station. A. L. Kerth, AIA. Massapequa 
Park, N.Y.: The author, 1974. 83 pp. 
$15, plus $1 postage. 

The American Petroleum Institute esti- 
mates that up to 60,000 filling stations will 
be abandoned by 1980. Kerth suggests 
that such abandoned stations may serve a 
purpose if they are converted and adapted 
for other uses. He presents many low-cost 
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effective land use planning at any level 
of government in the state of Florida 
will be crippled. , 

The author concludes with an analysis 
of the governmental system and proposes 
a substantial number of reforms. The 
value of the chapter titled "Finding the 
Way" is thc commonality between the 
states in these problems. The issues have 
been put just a little more forcefully in 
Florida. Many of the author's recommen- 
dations are also found in AIA's 1972 
"Report on the National Policy Task 
Force: A Plan for Urban Growth." This 
book raises a new level of specificity 
to AIA's own recommendation—a task 
which is perhaps done best state by state. 
Michael B.Barker AIP, Administrator, AIA 
Department of Environment and Design 


Architect: Yellow Pages Career Library. 
Editor, Richard Saul Wurman, AIA; 
writer, Alice McGinley. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Murphy Levy Wurman (distributed by Na- 
tional Association of Elementary School 


Principals,1801 N.Moore St.,Arlington,Va. 


22209), 1974. 32 pp. $2.25, plus postage. 
This copiously illustrated booklet should 
be read by any young person who has a 
yen to be an architect. For those without 
this aspiration, the booklet may instill the 
desire to become a practitioner of this 
“unique art.” The reader is given helpful 
information about “what you do and where 
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Library/Chapel building, St. Catherine's School, Richmond, Virginia ۶ Architects: Hardwicke Associates, Inc., Richmond, Virginia 
Roofing Contractor: N. W. Martin Bros., Richmond, Virginia 


A natural Buckingham"-Virginia slate roof. 


The Problem: Design, for economic reasons, a Library/ 
Chapel building in contemporary style to be compatible with 
the existing Georgian architecture of St. Catherine's School 
in Richmond, Virginia. 

Hardwicke Associates, Architects, blended the 
natural textures of fine brick and distinctive blue/black 

enuine Buckingham* Slate. The Result: Practical and 
unctional dignity that complements its environment. 

Buckingham” Slate is durable, unfading, trouble 
free and maintenance free. The quiet beauty of its rich 
texture tops off the job! 

Buckingham" Slate is the natural choice for use as 
roofing, flooring, paving, exterior and interior panels. It 
enriches any design. Write for information or see our 
catalogs in Sweets Architectural Files and BSI Stone 
Catalog. 


BUCKINGHAM-VIRGINIA SLATE CORPORATION 


4110 Fitzhugh Avenue, Richmond, Virginia 23230 
Telephone 804/355-4351 
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Arched doorways; entrances to exotic shops. 


Here, strong double doors are controlled by Rixson 28 - 
closers...fully concealed to preserve the mystical allure of 
Moroccan architectural design... durable floor closers to 
assure long-life economy with minimum maintenance. 


RIXSON-FIREMARK, INC. 


9100 W. Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, IL 60131 In Canada: Rixson-Firemark (Can.) Ltd. 


The Moroccan Village—BUSCH GARDENS, Tampa, Florida 
Architect: Peckham-Guyton, Inc., St. Louis, Missouri 
Hardware Dealer: Taylor & Cotton Inc., Tampa 


Presidential Plaza, Dacca, Bangladesh 


“I asked the brick what it liked and the brick said,‘I like an arch?” 


Louts I. Kahn 


Rumors that there is a more 
sive building system than masonry 
are totally without foundation. 


International 
Masonry Institute 


Circle 24 on information card Suite 1001, 823 15th St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005, 202-783-3908 


otel 
after hotel 
after hotel 
Checks out 
proven carpet 


by Bigelow. 


If youre doing a hotel job, either new construction or 
remodeling, you can create your own specifications 
for the carpet you want. And we can make it for you. 
However, Bigelow has another practical suggestion: 
specify carpeting that has already proven it can 
take the hard use (not to mention abuse) guests, 
visitors and staff deal out. Carpet that has repeatedly 
demonstrated it can fake a beating year after 

year after year. 


Bigelow has that kind of proven in actual hotel use 
carpeting ready for you in a wide selection of carpet 
styles and patterns. Carpet that is the result of researc 
and develooment combined with the realistic exper 
ence gained in hundreds of hotel installations. 


And Bigelow will do more than just sell you proven 
carpet. We'll give you expert counselling in installatio 
and through our Karpet Kare’ Division, we'll give you 
the best advice available on maintenance. It's a 
total package designed to assure you that you can 
specify Bigelow with total confidence. 


Bigelow-Sanford, Inc., Dept. N 
ΡΟ Box 3089, Greenville, SC 29602 


I'd like to hear the proof on Bigelow’s proven carpets for hotels 
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Bigelow’ 
RUGS & CARPETS SINCE 1825 


A SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY 


AMERICA’S MOST EXPERIENCED CARPET MAKER 


A night, a day, and an army, 
1775. 


The night, April 18, 1775. Paul Revere, the Boston silversmith, makes his legendary 
ride to Lexington to warn the citizenry that “The Redcoats are coming!” 

The day, April 19, 1775. A small group of Minutemen gather at the Lexington Common 
to intercept a superior British force on its way to Concord. Seven Minutemen fall, the 
first American casualties of "the shot heard round the world? 

The army. The ragged irregulars, the farmers, the millers, the smiths, united and in- 
spired by General George Washington into an army that conquered one of the mightiest 
military forces, to gain the freedom we have held so dear for nearly 200 years. 


Honoring these men and their deeds, 
the Congress of the United States has authorized 
theofficial 1975 
Bicentennial Medal and Stamp Commemorative. 


[tis aonce-in-a-lifetime collector's opportunity. 
Anhetrloomforyourchildren. And your children’s children. 


The Medal. In bronze. Honoring Paul Revere and the Minuteman. The Stamps. Commemorating the 200th an 
niversary of the formation of the Armed Forces of the United States 


MAIL TO: AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL ADM., PO. BOX 1976 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 94101 
outos NAME 


PLEASE SEND MEDAL AND JAS ^ ADDRESS 
< z ر‎ - — — —— 
STAMP COMMEMORATIVES. ($5 FOR Š 3 


CITY _ 
0 ͵ ? ORDER FORM 5 aê 
EACH, LIMIT 4 PER ORDER FC ) . STATE . ZIP m 
Enclosed is my Check O Money Order O in the amount of $. — (Make check payable to ARBA.) 
Do not mail cash. All orders must be postmarked on or before August 31, 1975 and are noncancellable and 
nonrefundable. The ARBA reserves the right to limit quantities in filling orders 


Space for this advertisement provided as a public service by this publication in cooperation with the ARBA 


TRIROUNG 


FROM CROUSE-HINDS ex 


Contact your Crouse-Hinds 
lighting representative. He'll be 
glad to show you how an ex- 
truded-aluminum pole can 


start out de at the base 
and end up © at the top. 


Or write for a copy of our 
TRI-ROUND pole brochure. 
Crouse-Hinds Company, 
Lighting Products Division, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13201 


CROUSE-HINDS 


CROUSE-HINDS 


The high strength / weight 
ratio of extruded aluminum gives 
the TRI-ROUND pole a weight 
advantage over conventional 
spun-aluminum poles. 


Looks distinctive, 
anywhere. 


The TRI-ROUND pole's clean 
appearance is an architectural 
first. The fine quality of the 
extruded finish and aesthetic 
styling of the tapered pole com- 
plement any outdoor environ- 
ment. Crouse-Hinds' TRI-ROUND 
aluminum pole is available in the 
natural extruded finish or with 
optional anodized finishes. 

The unique base design hides 
and protects the anchor bolts. 
And there are no bolt covers 
which could be removed or 
dented. 


Poles apart. 


Give your lighting projects a 
more distinctive appearance with 
this new lighting development 
from Crouse-Hinds. The TRI- 
ROUND pole is competitive in 
cost with other aluminum poles, 
yet in construction, styling and 
installed cost they're poles apart. 


That's the mystery—as well as 
the beauty—of Crouse-Hinds' new 
TRI-ROUND™ aluminum pole. 

A patented design makes 
possible the first tapered alumi- 
num lighting pole made from a 
single extrusion. 

The extruded sections are 
cut on the bias. The exclusive 
tongue-and-groove design allows 
three extruded sections to be 
bonded together with a specially 
formulated structural adhesive 
into a single tapered pole. 


years and on its governing council for 
17 years. Miss Johnson says that he “kept 
in close touch” until the end. 

MacKaye's writings included "Employ- 
ment and Natural Resources" (1920), a 
publication of the Department of Labor, 
and the book The New Exploration: A 
Philosophy of Regional Planning (1928). 
He was co-author with Mumford of the 
article "Regional Planning" for the 14th 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Another title, almost an essay in itself, is 
"Democracy in Flood Control, Regional 
Building in the River Valleys: Upstream 
Community vs. Downstream Slums.” He 
wrote the book From Geography to Geo- 
technics in 1968. Geotechnics is defined 
as the applied science of making the earth 
more habitable. In 1969, the Wilderness 
Socicty published a collection of his essays 
under the title Expedition Nine: A Return 
to a Region and presented it to MacKaye 
on his 90th birthday. He recently spent 
several years writing Geotechnics of North 
America, not yet published. 

MacKaye's 70 years of service have 
produced many important contributions 
to planning, conservation and social goals. 
Lewis Mumford has said of him: “No 
man in his generation ever worked more 
devotedly to insure that our country 
should meet what Thoreau before him 
called ‘The Expectation of the Land,’ and 
no man could have done so with less con- 
cern about his personal advantage or 
public appreciation.” 

Nothing brought MacKaye more satis- 
faction than the concept of the Appala- 
chian Trail. In his later years, all of the 
leaders of the Appalachian Trail Confer- 
ence visited him at Shirley Center, and he 
constantly received communications from 
friends and strangers regarding the trail. 

Miss Johnson has forwarded one 1975 
Christmas greeting to MacKaye from a 
young man whom he did not know. The 
following typical message is quoted from 
this greeting: “... I am sending you this 
card to express my gratitude to you for 
your vision of a trail along the Appala- 
chians and your work in getting it started. 
I hope that all of us who love this trail 
will hold your vision in our hearts and 
minds and work to keep the trail the 
wonderful place it is.” 


In Memory of Benton 
MacKaye, ‘Father of 
The Appalachian Trail 


kota, New Mexico and Arizona; regional 
planning for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority; planning the “Bay Circuit Proj- 
ect^; a series of state parks encircling 
Boston; work with the Department of 
Agriculture on flood control policies; 
work with the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, and, finally, in 1944 and 
1945, a study of development under the 
proposed Missouri Valley Authority. 

The Appalachian Trail idea was devel- 
oped in conversations among MacKaye, 
Clarence Stein and Charles Harris Whita- 
ker, then editor of the Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

Stein was chairman of the AIA com- 
mission on community planning, and 
Stein and Whitaker suggested that if Mac- 
Kaye would write up his proposal, Whita- 
ker would publish it in the magazine. This 
resulted in the article "An Appalachian 
Trail: A Project in Regional Planning,” 
which was published in the October 1921 
issue of the now AIA JOURNAL. 

MacKaye, in the article, envisioned 
workers taking a two-week vacation in 
the mountains which “would be a little 
real living for thousands of people . . . be- 
fore they died.” He proposed that they 
use their leisure time in the mountains to 
operate cooperative farm camps to raise 
their own food; and he suggested that 
other camps undertake small-scale lum- 
ber production within the national forest. 
The camps were to be planned as a series 
of recrcational communities throughout 
the Appalachian Mountains from New 
England to Georgia, connected by a walk- 
ing trail. 

Many of the social thoughts of Mac- 
Kaye have been forgotten, but the idea of 
a walking trail along the mountain tops 
caught the imagination of people from all 
walks of life. They have made the 2,050- 
mile-long Appalachian Trail a reality. 

The Regional Planning Association of 
America was organized in 1923 by Stein, 
Munford, MacKaye and a few others who 
met formally to discuss the planning of 
entire regions with natural resources con- 
served for the benefit of the people. In 
1935, MacKaye was onc of eight mem- 
bers of the organizing committec that 
established the Wilderness Society. Mac- 
Kaye was president of the society for five 


Hugh B. Johnson, AIA 


Benton MacKaye, Hon. AIA, who was 
called the “Father of the Appalachian 
Trail," dicd December 11, 1975, at his 
home in Shirley Center, Mass., at the age 
of 96. His professional life of over 70 
years was dedicated to regional planning 
and the conservation of natural resources 
for social goals. 

MacKaye was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1900 and received a mas- 
ter's degree from the Harvard Forestry 
School in 1905. Hec joined the U.S. Forest 
Service in 1905, the year it was organized 
under Gifford Pinchot. We might ask what 
was taught in forestry courses at the turn 
of the century to produce men with the 
breadth of vision of Benton MacKaye, 
Aldo Leopold and Gifford Pinchot, along 
with many others who became the ad- 
vance guard of the conservationists or 
what we now call *environmentalists." 

“You asked what Benton considered 
most important in his life work," Miss 
Lucy Johnson, whom Benton MacKaye 
in recent years referred to as “my good 
carctaker," wrote. "I have heard him say 
many times that hc thought his most im- 
portant contribution was a survey carly in 
the century of the forest cover of the 
watershed in the White Mountains in New 
Hampshire which provided a basis for the 
establishment of the White Mountain 
National Forest." She places second his 
association with the Regional Planning 
Association of America, particularly his 
long friendships with Clarence Stcin and 
Lewis Mumford; third, his work with the 
Wilderness Society, and fourth his con- 
ception of the Appalachian Trail. 

MacKaye's government service ex- 
tended over a period of 40 years from 
1905 to 1945 and included, in addition to 
his years with the Forest Service, work 
with the Department of Labor after World 
War Lin land colonization planning; plan- 
ning of highway systems in Connecticut, 
including an original concept of the 
"townless highway plan"; planning stud- 
les for Indian reservations in South Da- 


Mr. Johnson, à partner in the Washington, 
D.C., architectural/planning firm of Mc- 
Gaughan & Johnson, is former chair- 

man of the AIA regional development and 
natural resources committee. 
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Economical steel joists provided flexibility in installing 
mechanical, electrical and telephone systems 
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for Mission State Bank. 


For the Mission State Bank, Mission, Kansas, 
economy and flexibility were just two of many 
good reasons for selecting steel joists. Steel 
joists also facilitated installation of the bank's 
versatile bronze glass curtain wall. Erection 
during the winter months was made easier by 
the use of steel joists. 


The attractive five-story bank used H-Series joists, 
mostly 16 and 18 inches deep. The general 
contractor was John M. Fogel Construction 
Company. The Architect was William M. Conrad, 
Α.Ι.Α., of Team 1— Architects, Engineers, Planners. 
The steel fabricator was The Bratton Corporation. 


Aside from economy, flexibility and ease of 
installation, steel joists aid fast occupancy and 
design flexibility in construction. 


Send for Specifications and Load Tables for 
Open Web Steel Joists, Longspan Joists and 
Deep Longspan Joists. 
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Announcing the 1975 


Owens-Corning Energy 


The solar collector is comple- 
mented by a double bundle heat 
reclaim water chiller plus a variable- 
volume air distribution system. In 
addition, a 60-ton absorption chiller 
will be connected in series to a 100- 
ton electric-driven reciprocating water 
chiller unit for maximum cooling 
efficiency in summer. 

Both the solar and mechanical 
Systems are computerized to optimize 
energy efficiency. 

The structure is mostly below 
ground, which provides efficient, 
natural insulation. Only 2096 of the 
wall area contains glass, with the 
glass recessed to minimize heat 
loss and gain. 

Energy costs for the first year of 
operation are expected to be $31,600 
less than for an all-electric system. 
And $19,400 /ess than for a fossil-fuel 
system. 

Design by Davis, Smith & Carter, 
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The plant is built into a hillside. 
This provides gravity flow for the 
waste treatment process, reducing 
energy requirements. The hillside also 
maximizes solar energy gain and 
reduces heat loss. 

The plant's unusually compact 
design helps retain heat. 

Heating costs (using solar energy, 
methane gas and occasional outside 
sources) are estimated to be 80% 
less than for a conventional structure 
heated by oil. 

Design by Douglas A. Wilke, Archi- 
tect and Engineer, Glen Head, NY., 
and Wright, Pierce, Barnes, Wyman 
Engineers, Topsham, Maine. 


Terraset Elementary School, 
Reston, Virginia 


A 7,000-sq.-ft. solar collector plays a 
primary role in supplying energy to 
heat and cool this 60,000-sq.-ft. 
structure. 


Wilton Wastewater Treatment Plant, 


Wilton, Maine. Owner: Town of Wilton, Maine. 


When Owens-Corning initiated its 
Energy Conservation Awards Program 
in 1971, our first year's winners con- 
served energy by concentrating on 
ways to be more energy efficient. 

Our two winners this year— plus a 
third building receiving honorable 
mention— go beyond that. They set 


out to be energy independent. At most, 


only 2096 of their power comes from 
outside sources. 

Read on for details. You may find 
a way your company can save energy. 


Wilton Wastewater 
Treatment Plant, Wilton, Maine 


Three solar collectors set at 60? 
southern exposure supply a large 
portion of the thermal energy needed 
by the plant. In addition, methane gas, 
created as a by-product of the waste 
treatment process, is collected and 
stored to power a gas boiler and an 
electric generator on cloudy days. 
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Terraset Elementary School, Reston, Virginia. 
Owner: Fairfax County (Va.) Public Schools System. 


The Owens-Corning Energy Conservation Award: 
“Triangles,” a multi-faceted Steuben Crystal 
sculpture that captures and reflects light from 
triangular planes. 


OWENS/CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 
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vinners of the 


Associates, Bloomington, Minn. 

William L. Porter, Dean, School of 
Architecture and Planning, MIT, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Robert R. Ramsey, V.P., Leo A. Daly 
Company, Omaha, Neb. 

Richard E. Masters, Partner, Jaros, 
Baum 6 Bolles, New York, NY. 

Dr. Robert Wehrli, Chief, Architec- 
tural Research Section, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 

Chih-Chen Jen, Principal in 
Charge of Design, Kahn and Jacobs/ 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, P.C., 
New York, N.Y. 

Free 
Energy Conservation Awards 
Program brochure 
For more information about the winners 
and their designs, write: 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion, Att. B.D. Meeks, Fiberglas Tower, 
Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas 


,onservation Awards 


Inc., Architects. Mechanical system 
design by Vinzant Associates. Both 
of Reston, Virginia. Hankins and 
Anderson, Inc., Richmond, designed 
the solar energy system. 


Honorable Mention 


For the Princeton Education Center, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 

Solar collectors provide about 
75% of heating load and nearly 100% 
of the hot water needs. 

A 12-kw hydrogenerator on a 
nearby 12-acre lake, and a 6-kw 
experimental "sail wing" wind genera- 
tor, provide 90% of electrical needs. 

Design by Harrison Fraker, Archi- 
tect, Princeton, N.J., and Flack and 
Kurtz, Consulting Engineers, New York. 


The 1975 Energy 
Conservation Awards Jury 


This year's winners were selected by: 
Ken Mahal, President, L.K. Mahal 


daylight and view; sunlight; ventilation; 
safety from fire; dimensions; durability, 
maintenance and safety; strength and 
stiffness; exclusion of rain; airtightness; 
heat insulation and condensation, and 
sound insulation. A final chapter in this 
section concerns windows as design ele- 
ments, and here is outlined the develop- 
ment of windows in architectural styles 
through the ages. 

Part two is a study of various types of 
windows, aiming to give the architect 
guidance in the selection of windows for 
particular buildings and to help him avoid 
defects in performance. Such topics as 
glazing systems, fittings, shading devices, 
installation, access for cleaning and main- 
tenance and testing for general evaluation 
are covered. 

The book is written by two British au- 
thorities on the subject. The units used 
are metric. There are references for fur- 
ther reading at the end of chapters and 
a final classified bibliography. The book 
is copiously illustrated with plans, dia- 
grams and photographs. 


Psychology for Architects. David Canter. 
London: Applied Science Publishers, 
1974. 171 pp. 4 pounds. 

In the preface to this book, Canter ex- 
presses his intent to present “basic psy- 
chological concepts which are relevant to 
the practice of architecture or which are 

continued on page 76 


= HYDRO-FLEX 
CORPORATION 


2101 N. W 
Brickyard Road 


Topeka, Kansas 


66618 
(913) 233-7484 
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Expansion & contraction 
Faster installations 
Flexibility in piping . 


Between these two sections is a reworked 
master's thesis by Donald L. Hardison 
and Vernon De Mars on a study of resi- 
dents' responses to a well-designed hous- 
ing project in Richmond, Calif. The socio- 
logical text is difficult reading to obtain the 
useful information. Although the ideas 
and techniques are a major contribution, 
reading the summary seems quite sufficient 
for an architect's purposes, with the con- 
cluding recommendations kept readily at 
hand. John Blanton, AIA 


Windows: Performance, Design and In- 
stallation. H.E. Beckett and J.A. Godfrey. 
New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 
1974. 370 pp. $32.95. 

Those who work in offices without 
windows know that they serve more of 
a purpose than the admission of daylight. 
Among other functions is the visual link 
to the outside. Windows also can enhance 
or detract from a structure's esthetic ap- 
pearance, and improperly designed win- 
dows can cause glare, overheating and 
other discomforts for the building's occu- 
pants. 

This comprehensive study of windows 
—intended for the practicing architect — 
is concerned with the performance of one 
of the basic components of a building. 

The first major section of the book is 
on the functions a window is expected to 
perform. The utilitarian aspects of window 
design are discussed in chapters entitled 


Books from page 64 
lost every year in maintenance "through 
improper planning and design is astro- 
nomical." In two to three decades, he says, 
the maintenance costs of most buildings 
will equal the original cost of construction. 
Feldman outlines step-by-step the mea- 
sures that should be taken to assure that a 
building can be effectively maintained at 
the lowest possible cost. He discusses 
grounds, exterior building surfaces and 
roofing; flooring, elevators and stairs; walls 
and ceilings; furniture, fixtures and fenes- 
tration; plumbing and piping; HVAC sys- 
tems; maintenance facilities. 


Easter Hill Village: Some Sociological 
Implications of Design. Clare C. Cooper; 
foreword by Herbert Gans. New York: 
Free Press, 1975. 337 pp. $15.95. 

Herbert Gans' fluent foreword to this 
book explains the user-orientation of the 
study and its major nontechnical findings. 
For example, the author proves anew that 
the poor really are different, even when 
they have middle-class aspirations. At the 
end of the book, she includes a useful list 
of recommendations for all multifamily 
housing, with references and bibliography. 
This section will be republished separately, 
we are told. Without checking it inten- 
sively, I think that it is generally excellent. 
It should be used, however, with the au- 
thor’s warnings in mind and with one’s 
own evaluation. 
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EW! 
9ND CARPETS. 


A system for making carpet better than ever 
before. Better for schools, for offices, nearly everywhere. 
Tuft Bind—it takes more than double the effort to pull 
out a tuft. In fact, most times the yarn breaks first. Virtually 
eliminates the problem of deliberate or accidental snagging 
and unraveling of yarn 
Delamination—Unibond prevents separation of face 
and backing. Eliminates need for chair pads. Allows use of 
carpet where rolling traffic prohibited it previously 
Because Unibond carpets are completely man-made, 
they are impervious to moisture, not subject to problems 
arising from excessive moisture during cleaning 
See how well it can work for you. Call 800-523-5647 
(toll free) or write for a demonstration in your office or a 
brochure 
When measured with a scale 
it takes an average pull of 
20 Ibs. to dislodge a tuft from 
a Unibond carpet. Normal 
carpets average less than 10 Ibs 


carpets 


Contract Dept., Valley Forge Corporate Cent 
King of Prussia, Pa. 19406 


UNIBOND 


CARPET BONDING SYSTEM 
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" mA 


Exterior glass 


be installed before the walls 
were completed. And with a 
minimum of dust and dirt which 
could damage sensitive equip- 
ment. 

For tight humidity and tem- 
perature control, a special wall 
system was designed. Our 
Metaledge Corewall was 
insulated with urethane foam 

and finished with our Sta- 
Smooth® gypsum wallboard. 
This wall system was also 
designed to be removable for 
planned expansion. 

For more details, contact your 
Gold Bond representative. Or 
write Gold Bond Building Prod- 
ucts, Division of National 
Gypsum Company, Dept. AIA- 
26G, Buffalo, N.Y. 14225. 

In Sweet's Catalog File, 9.6/Go. 


Gold Bond 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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For example, the perimeter wall 
system of this Illinois Bell 
Telephone equipment building 
designed by Chicago architects 
Holabird & Root. In it, 24,000 
square feet of Metaledge Core- 
wall replaced conventional 
nonload-bearing construction 
in perimeter walls as well as 
elevator shafts. Because Metal- 
edge Corewall goes up fast, the 
building would be enclosed 
rapidly to protect massive elec- 
tronic equipment which had to 


We're gypsum, 
and then some. 


2" Metaledge Corewall 
1" Urethane foam 


Ys” Gypsum wallboard 


Looking for a way to make a 
windowless wall look good? 
An innovative curtainwall is 
Gold Bond® Metaledge Core- 
wall®, under glass. Instead of ἢ 
conventional material. 

We created Metaledge 
Corewall as a more eco- 
nomical solution to enclos- 
ing elevator shafts in high-rise 
buildings. Or for vertical chases, 
or stairwells. 

We made it just two inches thin 
to save space. And tight enough 
for just two men to install in 7 to 
16-foot lengths. So it not only 
cuts construction time and cost, 
but saves weight. 

We created Metaledge Corewall 
for one use. Now, architects are 
finding new ways to use it. 
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cepts which have emerged from environ- 
mental psychology are necessarily sketchy, 
the book, after all, was not primarily di- 
rected to the-task of explaining environ- 
mental psychology to psychologists. 

Psychology for Architects is, neverthe- 
less, a first rate source of general informa- 
tion, suggestions and ideas concerning en- 
vironmental psychology. Canter’s experi- 
ence and expertise as an environmental 
psychologist are reflected in his insightful 
comments about the relevance of psychol- 
ogy to architecture, and he is particularly 
effective, in this reviewer's opinion, in 
identifying problem areas in architecture 
and design to which psychologists might 
contribute. Fredda Steinman, Ph.D., De- 
partment of Psychology, Trinity College, 
Washington, D.C. 


Energy Information Locator. New York: 
Environment Information Center, 1975. 
187 pp. $27.50. 

This is a reference tool, published an- 
nually, that tells the user where to find 
energy information. It lists government 
agencies and organizations that offer spe- 
cific information and services, giving ad- 
dresses, information on publications and 
products and specific persons to contact. 
It describes 71 energy-related indexing 
and abstracting services, 100 directories, 
70 newsletters, 20 legal binder services, 
200 journals and 750 recent books on 
energy. continued on page 82 


the constancies and perception in general 
which deserve some recognition, even if 
discussion in depth is not appropriate in 
a book of this kind. 

Similarly, Canter’s discussion of the 
role of reinforcement in learning is sim- 
plified to the point where one might get 
the impression that learning cannot occur 
in its absence: Whether or not it can has 
been and is still the subject of considerable 
research. 

These examples are not isolated cases 
and, given the purpose of the book and a 
specific rejection (in the preface) of a 
textbook orientation, Canter’s wish to 
avoid unnecessary technical detail is per- 
haps understandable. However, simplifica- 
tion can be carried to the point of doing 
disservice to the subject matter, and it is 
this reviewer’s concern that Psychology 
for Architects represents just such a case. 
Canter’s target population—architects— 
could well end up with a misleading and/ 
or inaccurate picture of the current “state 
of the art.” 

The book, however, can be highly rec- 
ommended to psychologists who are be- 
ginning to seriously explore the field of 
environmental psychology or who are 
merely curious about what environmental 
psychology is all about. The objection to 
oversimplification is irrelevant to psychol- 
ogists who are already familiar with the 
problems and research in their field; and 
although references to research and con- 


0 


Books from page 72 
necessary for the comprehension of that 
research carried out with the aim of con- 
tributing directly to decisions about the 
built environment.” As a psychologist 
with extensive experience in working with 
and teaching architects, as well as being 
himself involved in environmental re- 
search, Canter would seem to be in a 
unique position to meet these objectives. 
Although there is much of value in his 
book, this reviewer has serious reserva- 
tions about the way in which some of the 
subject matter of psychology is handled. 
Canter’s summary presentations of basic 
concepts and problems in psychology are 
well stated and often insightful, but his 
discussions lack sufficient depth and de- 
tail to enable architects to understand 
them: His explanations and supporting 
arguments are, in fact, quite disappoint- 
ing. For example, while no psychologist 
would deny a contribution of past experi- 
ence to size constancy (size constancy 
may be roughly described as instances 
where the size of the image of an object 
on the retina of the eye changes—some- 
times considerably—but we perceive the 
object’s size as remaining about the 
same), familiar size cannot account for 
instances of size constancy which obtain 
for objects that be any size (such as 
geometric figures, balloons, etc.). There 
are, in fact, many important reservations 
concerning the role of past experience in 


For an 80-seat 


natatorium or an 80,000-seat πω. check 
first with Howmet Aluminum...the leader 


If you need spectator seating, we can help. From portable 
benches and bleachers, to a stadium of permanent 
contoured-chair seating. For new installations or renovation 


Comfort. Minimal upkeep. Installation versatility. 


projects. 


Painted or anodic finish. These are just some of the features 
available from Howmet's full line of rugged, all-aluminum 


seating. 


Check all the options. Call or write Jim Davis for 
our full-color, 12-page brochure, “Aluminum Seating 


HOWMET ALUMINUM CORPORATION 


Systems by Howmet”. 


HOWMET 


A Member of The Pechiney Ugine Kuhlmann Group 


SOUTHERN EXTRUSIONS DIVISION 
P.O. Box 40, Magnolia, AR 71753, (502) 234-4260 
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in spectator 
seating. 


SEE US AT THE 
AASA CONVENTION 
BOOTH X28-30 
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The top of the line. 


/ | 


First in quality since 1864. — 
Sargent & Company, New Haven, Connecticut 06509. In Canada, Sargent & Company (Canada) 
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Du Pont has invented a 
bottomless carpet cushion 
less than 1/2" thick. 


Du Pont has invented a suspension system for people to 
walk on. 

Polyester pneumacel* carpet cushion. It's neither an 
elastomeric foam nor a felt. Rather, it is billions of inflated 
cells in fiber form—masses 
of tiny pneumatic springs. Composition: Cellular polyethylene tereph- 


thalate (polyester) inflated with a fluorinated 


Actual ly, Dneu macel IS a new hydrocarbon and air. Fiber strands are bonded 
form of matter. together with a thermoplastic binder. 


1 ; ; Advantages: Outstanding cushioning 
Nothi ΠΟ cushions like together with protective firmness. High ratings 


as thermal insulator, and as impact-noise 


pneumacel. It sinks In easily reducer. Highly resistant to moisture, mildew, 
at first then pushes back as carpet-cleaning chemicals. Unique combination 


of low flame spread and smoke generation 


pressure Increases. Never characteristics. Excellent durability. 


Specifications: Available through selected 


ful ly compresses. Keeps Its local dealers in two styles: "Dunleith " (0.39" 
resi | ience thick) and “Lansdowne” (0.48" thick). Comes 


in rolls 72" wide. 


Any Ca rpet Over pneu- Additional information is detailed in Sweet's 
macel feels luxuriously thick Ee rere ne μα οκ 
underfoot. Pneumacel spreads) ی‎ inn ix Sa 

e load to help prevent crush- 
ing of carpet τ. pile and 
stretching of its backing. 
Prolongs useful life 


of carpet. 


*Pneumacel is the generic term for pneumatic cellular polymeric cush 
ioning material 


REG. U. S. PAT OFF 


Specify DuPont 
Pneumacel Carpet Cushion 
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The doorway to healthy, inexpensive 
trash and linen removal... 


The Automatic ECI Air-Flyte Pneumatic Conveying System. 


us help provide a healthier atmosphere in your 
hospital, residential, office or industrial building. 
People are opening the doors of ECI Air-Flyte sys- 
tems in hundreds of installations throughout the 
world. Start thinking about ECI Air-Flyte today 
for a more economical and healthier tomorrow. 


ECI Air-Flyte Cor 
ir-Flyte Corp. 

Subsidiary of Eastern Cyclone Industries, Inc. 

15 Daniel Road ο Fairfield, New Jersey 07006 

Regional Sales Offices: 

CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES e ATLANTA e DALLAS 
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We've opened the door to a new world in trash and 
linen removal. A world of lower costs and a healthier 
environment. Here's how. . . 

The ECI Air-Flyte system carries solid waste, trash 
or linen automatically through tubing from any point 
in the building (or buildings) to a central collection 
point. When material is placed in conveniently lo- 
cated ECI depositories or gravity chutes, it need not 
be touched by human hands again. That's because 
ECI Air-Flyte uses a high velocity negative pressure 
principle to carry trash or linen over any distance — 
up, down, diagonally, around corners. . .anywhere. . . 
all at speeds of up to 60 m.p.h. 

Faster removal, practically complete elimination of 
all odors and decreased chances of rodents and 
germs are only a few of the environmental reasons 
to investigate the new ECI Air-Flyte system. Let 
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Specify Gulistan Carpet 


plans 


The choice of the best 

contract carpet can bea 
complex decision. Many 
factors are involved and 
all must work together 
to deliver long-range 
performance. 


Gulistan® 
offers one of the 

widest selections of E- 
commercial carpet availab [e T 
The look you want,the στ 
performance you require and 

the budget you can afford. 
We'll help you select 

the right carpet fiber in the 
proper carpet construction ------- 
for your specific needs. 

There are over 50 Gulistan 
commercial carpet specialists 
throughout the country. These 
specialists plus proven carpet 
performance have made Gulistan one 
of the best-known and most respected a 
sources among professional carpet buyers. i 
For pre-specification advice call (212) 575-2317 


or circle the reader service card. 


© 
Gulistan 
Commercial Carpet sy JPStevens 


J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 1185 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10036 
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characteristics of individual households. 
A major finding of the study was that the 
more money the consumer has to spend, 
the more energy he uses at home and in 
his automobile, regardless of how far he 
has to commute to work, the size of his 
house, the number of people in his house- 
hold or whether the house is weather- 
protected. The more money he has, the 
more likely he is to have house and equip- 
ment that use a great deal of energy. 
Another finding was that the major ap- 
pliances that a household buys separately 
—that are not built-in—are of less impor- 
tance to the energy consumed than things 
about which the consumer has little to say, 
such as the basic features of a structure 
and the built-in equipment. 
Lower-income and black households 
have even less choice than others about 
their dwellings and the energy-using fea- 
tures. “The inevitable conclusion is,” say 
the researchers, “that households may be 
able to play only a modest role in energy 
conservation themselves. Possible ex- 
ceptions are the well off, who have most 
options. But even they are locked into a 
given housing stock and certain transpor- 
tation alternatives.” The authors continue: 
“To a large extent the buck passes to 
commerce and industry, to state and 
local governments . . . to various arms of 
the federal government that administer 
and enforce housing laws and utility and 
environmental regulations and, finally, 
to the Congress." O 


upon solar-heated new structures. Its ad- 
vice is to “consider the general architec- 
tural implications of solar heating before 
commencing detailed design.” 

As the authors point out, solar collec- 
tors “dictate the massing, building orien- 
tation, roof angle and roof lines. Also 
interior spaces can be affected by the 
manner in which the collectors, storage 
and heat distribution system are handled.” 

There are chapters on windows versus 
solar collectors; applications of solar en- 
ergy for buildings; components of a solar- 
heated system; building design and con- 
struction, and one called “miscellaneous” 
in which such things as building codes, tax 
assessment and insurance are discussed. 
There are also eight appendices, one of 
which tells how to compute the monthly 
output of a collector. 


The American Energy Consumer. Dorothy 
K. Newman and Dawn Day. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Ballinger, 1975. 308 pp. No price 
given. 

The Ford Foundation, in 1971, initiated 
the Energy Policy Project. This book is 
among the special studies commissioned 
by EPP which were integrated into the 
final report titled A Time to Choose (see 
Nov. 74, p. 6). 

The purpose of The American Energy 
Consumer was to investigate the relation- 
ships between energy use and the con- 
sumer. Research was undertaken to cor- 
relate energy usage with the socioeconomic 


Questions 
About Your 


Books from page 76 

The book is published by Environment 
Information Center, an independent re- 
search organization, which is located at 
124 E. 39th St., New York, N.Y. 10016. 


Design Methods for Energy Conservation 
in Buildings. Donald P. Grant, Editor. 
Berkeley, Calif.: Design Methods Group, 
1975. 53 pp. $5. 

In July 1975, the third international 
conference of the Design Methods Group 
was held, and during the conference there 
was a workshop on design methods for 
energy conservation in buildings. In antici- 
pation of the workshop, a competition was 
held for the best paper on the subject. 

The winner was B. Paul Wisnicki for his 
contribution on “Buildings and Energy: 
Problems and Perspectives.” The abstracts 
and papers submitted are collected in this 
volume, which may be obtained from 
DMG, Department of Architecture, 
Berkeley, Calif. 94720. The conference 
proceedings in their entirety (four vol- 
umes) may be bought for $20 under the 
title The Application of Systematic 
Methods to Design. 


Design Criteria for Solar-Heated Build- 
ings. Everett M. Barber Jr. and Donald 
Watson, AIA. Guilford, Conn.: Sunworks 
Inc., 1975. 66 pp. $10. 

Although the principles outlined in this 
book may be applied to the retrofitting of 
existing buildings, its major emphasis is 


SOLAR AGE 


Subscription 


To insure fast service on inquiries con- 
cerning your A/A JOURNAL subscription, 
please include the address label from the 
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SolarVision, Inc. 


Route 515, Box 288 
Vernon, New Jersey 07462 
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Insurance: How high is up? 


As your insurance costs soar, Shand, Morahan 
invites you to look beyond the major insurer. 


Since the announcement of triple-digit premium increases 
for Professional Liability coverage, many architects and 
engineers are discovering the advantage of Classic Coverage 
offered through Shand, Morahan & Company, the nation's 
second largest underwriter for this type of insurance. 


Rather than dictating blanket increases for blanket 
coverage, we have the time and flexibility to tailor your 
coverage and premium to your exact exposure. 


Classic Coverage is tuned to today's court costs, court 
decisions and escalating claims and settlements, with limits 

to $10 million. You can even cover prior acts with new, 

higher limits. It's a plan in which you can have total confidence. 


When do you renew this year? Ask your broker or agent 
now for the Shand, Morahan & Company bid. 


It may bring your costs a little closer to earth. 


The Classic Coverage. 
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Shand, Morahan & Company, Inc. 


801 Davis Street Evanston, IL 60201 312/866-9010 
Cable Shanmor Telex 72-4328 
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Wayne Associates 
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Model 1070 


Model 1400 Model 1405 


Model 1205 


Haws polymarble fountains 
meet very demanding requirements 
at a cost comparable to ordinary 
fountains. They are durable, attractive, 
highly resistant to impact and abrasion, and 
available in six colors at no extra cost. The 
color runs throughout the material, so it won't 
chalk or fade. Flush-mounted, patented, push- 
button valves and new heavy-duty bubblers 
provide excellent vandal resistance. 

m Today, many polymarble models are excelling in 
practical application. For more information and product 
test results, contact Haws Drinking Faucet Co., 

1441 Fourth Street, Berkeley, CA 94710. 


Haws offers the world's best drink 
Circle 39 on information card 
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end result is a beautiful exterior 
finish that really lasts. 


You can specify Overcoat in 

most of the popular Olympic Stain 
Solid Colors, plus some brand new 
pastel shades. To learn more about 
Overcoat, refer to the 5 
catalogs, call their BUYLINE, 

or write us. 


@owmeic. 


Olympic Stain. 
A division of COMERCO, INC. Ê 
Dept. 0, 1148 N.W. Leary Way, 

Seattle, WA 98107 (206) 789-1000 
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It's Olympic, 
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While the demand for antebellum 
mansions isn’t what it once was, 
there are plenty of opportunities 
for a paint product good enough to 
bear the name Olympic. The product 
is Olympic Overcoat, a beautifully 
durable, flat, acrylic-latex finish 
that’s the perfect answer for 
hardboard, concrete, stucco or any 
exterior surface that must be painted. 
(Anyplace you don't use stain.) 


Overcoat delivers spectacular 
coverage and maintains excellent 
hiding ability at the same time. The 
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